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_ THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered M onthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


TEMS in this department are worded as care- 

fully as possible to give readers a clear idea 

of our authority for their appearance. When 
a new magazine is announced, we naturally do not 
vouch for its reliability or financial standing. The 
information is published as a ‘‘tip.’’ It is unwise 
to submit valuable manuscripts to new and pre- 
viously unknown publishers whose promises to pay 
good rates may have flimsy backing. At the very 
least, retain copies of manuscripts which you may 
submit as ‘‘ feelers’’ to these untried markets. 

Readers can render invaluable service by sending 
us at once any data at their disposal with reference 
to publications and contests announced through 
THE STUDENT WRITER. We will gladly make re- 
muneration when desired for corrective informa- 
tion, properly authenticated. 

Popular Finance, 15 Moore Street, New York, 
pays ‘‘from two cents a word up on acceptance,’’ 
writes the editor, Robert Mackay. ‘‘We use most 
every kind of material, excepting editorials and 
verse, relating to money, finance, or business, with 
no definite length limit.’’ 


Natural Life, 1110 F Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is announced as a new monthly illus- 
trated magazine to be issued beginning with a 
November issue. A letter from the Natural Life 
Corporation signed ‘‘J. W. P.’’ states: ‘‘We 
shall require articles illustrative of a better under- 
standing of the human body and all its laws, 
mental and physical; articles based on scientific 
adjustments and health-conducive sports (illus- 
trated) ; illustrated articles on the progress, prose- 
cution and persecution of cults fighting for med- 
ical freedom; also articles on baneful effects of 
drugs, serums, vaccines and unnecessary surgery. 
We shall use editorials and articles authentic and 
timely on any popular subject, providing the style 
is popular, humorous or literary, also stories of 
exceptional merit. We can use photographs and 
art-sketches of beautiful landscapes, homelike 
dwellings, gardens, naturalistic art, people of pub- 
lic interest, and of women beautiful of face and 
figure. Reports on manuscripts will be made 
promptly and payments once a month.’’ 


Plural Magazine, Abilene, Texas, sends us the 
following announcement: ‘‘We pay rates of 1 to 
10 cents per word on acceptance and we are glad 
to consider any manuscript of any type. We use 
articles which are educational and inspirational of 
about 1000 words, short stories of various types not 
over 2500 words, and verse of any kind and any 
length. We do not use novelettes, serials, edi- 
torials, jokes or skits.’’ 


Collins, Book Publishers, 48, Pall Mall, 8. W., 
London, England, state: ‘‘ Messrs. Collins are pre- 
pared to consider most favorably and pay good 
prices for publishable work in detective, humorous, 
and light romantic novels. An endeavor will be 
made to come to a decision on every MS. within a 
month.’’ Material, naturally, should be written 
to appeal to British audiences. 


The International Interpreter, 268 W. Fortieth 
Street, New York, pays one and one-half cents a 
word on publication for articles of 1000 to 2000 
words, according to a message from the editors. 
It does not use fiction. 


Popular Radio, 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York, 
‘‘is in the market for articles up to 5000 words, 
anecdotes of from 50 to 400 words, pictures, items 
of interest and value to radio amateurs and 
novices,’’ writes Kendall Banning, _ editor. 
‘*Articles must be sound scientifically. We pay 
one cent a word for department items and two 
cents per word for feature articles on acceptance. 
We do not use fiction or verse.’’ 


Child Life, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Rose 
Waldo, editor, sends word that it pays one-half to 
one cent a word on acceptance for material the 
general theme of which relates to juvénile games or 
indoor pastimes. ‘‘We are overstocked at the 
present time but could use one or two humorous, 
one-page feature articles, with or without illustra- 
tions.’’ 


Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, Jack Dins- 
more, editor, sends this statement: ‘‘We pay 2 
cents per word minimum on acceptance. We want 
short stories of 4000 words which are confessions 
written in a terse, emphatic journalistic style. No 
big words. No long sentences or paragraphs. We 
are at present overstocked on sex-sentiment con- 
fessions and advise writers to try us with all other 
kinds preferably. emember these ‘true stories’ 
must sound authentic.’’ In a letter to a con- 
tributor Mr. Dinsmore states that he has more ma- 
terial on hand than he can use for some time. 


American Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, desires articles of 500 to 2500 
words in length of industrial, technical or scientific 
types, with photographs to accompany articles 
where possible. The material is submitted to trade 
and technical periodicals and the author is paid 
80 per cent of the rate received by the syndicate. 


Machinery Methods, Rockford, Illinois, is a new 
publication which desires articles of interest to 
woodworkers. ‘‘Rates will be the same as paid by 
similar woodworkers’ publications,’’ announces the 


business manager, J. A. Quixley. ‘‘We want ma- | 


terial dealing with methods, or with practical in- 
formation of interest to the employees of various 


_departments of woodworking machinery factories.’’ 
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Dogs in Words and Pictures, 2630 Bleecker 
Street, New York, pays ‘‘up to one cent a word 
on publication for articles from 500 to 1000 words 
in length, novelettes of 3000 to 5000 words, and 
short verse in which the interest centers around 
dogs,’’ writes the editor, Harry M. Berman. 


Live Stories, 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York, 
with which Lovers Lane was recently consolidated, 
announces a ‘‘ double story’’ feature for each issue. 
‘‘The feature will consist of two separate stories 
written about the same situation; the first is told 
from the point of view of the person most con- 
cerned and the second from that of the other. 
It will show how, seeing things from different 
angles, people misunderstand each other. The first 
story of the series appears in the September 14th 
issue. ’’ 


Merle Crowell is the new editor of The American 
Magazine. He sueceeds John M. Siddall whose 
death occurred a few weeks ago. 


Ropeco Magazine, 842 Broadway, New York, ap- 
peals to boys from 10 to 20 years old. Articles 
are sometimes accepted; fiction, particularly short- 
stories, stands the best chance. Payment is on 
acceptance, usually at about a cent a word. 


American Machinist, Tenth Avenue and Thirty- 
sixth Street, New York, uses both long and short 
stuff pertaining to the work of machinists. Unlike 
some of its competitors, this magazine pays for 
everything it uses. Even bare suggestions, if they 
ean be worked up in the office, will bring the 
sender a check. Separate photographs are used. 
Illustrations of an article are paid for along with 
the text at space rates. So figured, an article 
brings in the neighborhood of a cent a word. 


People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa, 
though it circulates largely in country homes, does 
not ask for stories of the rural setting. It does 
not matter where the tale is laid so long as it is 
good. Love stories of 2000 to 3000 words are the 
preference, though articles dealing with home 
affairs and child-culture are used. Tragedy and all 
suggestive material are barred. Rates are about a 
cent a word on acceptance. 


National Printer-Journalist, Montgomery Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., according to John L. Meyer, 
editor, ‘‘pays on publication at one-half to one 
cent a word (photos at double space) for practical 
experiences of newspaper printers and publishers 
with portraits and pictures.’’ 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Prize Contests 


Secrets, Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
extended the time limit in its prize contest for 
stories from real life to November 1, 1923. The 
editor states that checks will be mailed December 
1, 1923, on account of the extension, instead of 
October 1, as was stated in the August issue of 
Tue SrupENT WRITER in which details of the con- 
test were given. 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, offers prizes for letters of criticism of 
stories published in each issue, $10 for the best; 
$5 for the second best, and $2 for the next five. 


‘rent year. 


American Sole and Belting Leather Tanners, 17 
Battery Place, New York, offer $5000 in 118 prizes 
for letters on the subject, ‘‘Nothing Takes the 
Place of Leather,’’ in a contest closing October 
31, 1923. The best letter on the uses of leather 
will win a $2000 prize; second best, $500; third 
best, $200; five next best, $100 each; ten next 
best, $50 each; twenty next, $25 each; eighty next, 
$10 each. Letters must be on one side of the 
paper, the competitor’s name and address at the 
top of the first page; there are no length limits, 
and one competitor may send in as many letters 
as desired. The judges are Martha E. Dodson, 
associate editor, Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, 
President Frederick C. Hicks of the University of 
Cincinnati; President Fraser M. Moffatt of the 
Tanners’ Council. Address letters to the Contest 
Judges, above address, 


Animated Film Library, P. O. Box 55, Westlake, 
Louisiana, offers a monthly prize-of $25 for the 
best news photograph submitted to its office, in 
addition to the regular price of $1.00 to $3.00 
paid for pictures. It must be exclusive and will 
be judged by its attractiveness, news value and 
good quality. E, R. Gammage, business manager, 
suggests pictures of wrecks, storms, accidents, 
bathing beauties, beautiful women, ete. 


Gloom, 605 Golden Gate Building, San 
Franeiseo, Calif., offers $500 in prizes each 
month for a period of ten months to writers of 
jokes and stories. The first prize for the best 
story will be $200; second, $100; third, $85; 
fourth, $25. The highest prize for the best joke 
will be $50; second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $10. 
The stories should be full of wit and hufmor and 
not over 1000 words in length. Gloom will appear 
each month hereafter instead of as a book. Ma- 
terial submitted outside of the contest will be 
paid for at regular rates on publication. Good 
jokes will be paid for at as high as 10 cents per 
word, the publisher’ states. 


A, Stone, novelist and former newspaper man, 


announces a competition for the best examples of 


news writing in American newspapers for the cur- 
The award is divided into three 
classes: (1) best human-interest story; (2) best 
straight news story; (3) best humorous news story. 
The winners in each class will receive engraved 
plaques made of solid copper. News stories ap- 
pearing in a newspaper between January 1, 1923, 
and October 1, 1923, written by a staff member of 
a daily newspaper on which the competitor is 
regularly employed, and which are accompanied by 
the signature of the managing editor, will be con- 
sidered. Sunday features are barred. Contestants 
are to submit their work to Mr. Stone at Milton- 
on-the-Hudson, New York. 


Milton Bradley Company, 70 Park Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., offers $1000 in prizes for compositions 
on Bradley books, open only to boys and girls 
under sixteen. Details will be sent on application. 


Poetry, 232 E. Erie Street, Chicago, will award 
the Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200 for the 
best poem or group of poems by a United States 
citizen published in that magazine prior to October, 
and a similar prize of $100 without restriction as 
to nationality. 
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Editorial Announcement 


T is my pleasure to introduce with 
this issue a new associate editor 
for THE STUDENT WRITER, 

MR. EDWIN HUNT HOOVER, 


popular writer of short-stories, whose 
articles have already appeared from 
time to time in our pages. Mr. 
Hoover will assist in making THE 
STUDENT WRITER the most valuable 
piece of literature that goes into the 
professional author’s den, and in addi- 
tion— 
The Student Writer’s Bureau of Lit- 
erary Criticism 
will be under Mr. Hoover's personal 
charge. 


This does not mean that fiction 
readers will see his name any less fre- 
quently than heretofore in the maga- 
zines, or that Mr. Hoover is going to 
drop the adventures of “Dutch” and 
“Blue”’—those inimitable Western 
characters who have appeared in an 
extended series of tales in People’s 
Story Magazine and Short Stories. It 
means, however, that he will set aside 
part of each day, after his important 
creative work is done, for the purpose 
of criticising manuscripts submitted to 
THE STUDENT WRITER for this service. 

Editors know Mr. Hoover as a most 
entertaining writer of fiction—one 
who has mastered his technique and 
knows story material when he sees it. 
Clients of THE STupENT WRITER 
Literary Service who have already re- 
ceived some of his stimulating criti- 
cisms know that he is as clever at im- 
parting his knowledge as he is at using 
it in his own yarns. 

MR. DAVID RAFFELOCK, 


also an associate editor of THE 
STUDENT Writer, who has previously 
conducted the Criticism Bureau, will 
henceforth devote his entire time to 
The Student Writer’s Simplified 
Training Course in Short- 
Story Writing 
which has grown to such proportions 
that it requires his undivided attention. 
Cordially, 


WILLARD E. HAWKINS, 
Editor. 
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Action 


What Is It? How Can You Get It? What is This Action Editors 
Speak About So Blithely? Link Action With Plot 
to Understand It in the Editorial Sense 


By A. H. Bittner 
Assistant Editor, Short Stories 


66 W THAT do they mean by action? 


I’ve fairly crammed my story 

with action as I understand it— 
something doing every minute—yet the 
editors send it back to me with the same 
old criticism,” complains a puzzled writer. 
Exactly. All this cramming a story full of 
lively incidents, of physical movement, will 
never in the world get real action. No more 
than loading a musical composition from 
beginning to end with a succession of re- 
sounding passages will produce a powerful 
theme; or than flooding a painting with 
brilliant colors will produce. an effective 
subject. The one may yield a blaring 
monotony ; the other glaring monstrosity— 
neither will be natural or convincing. 


It is hard to conceive a more intense 
demonstration of physical movement than 
an automobile race, the machines tearing 
around the track at almost unbelievable 
speed; yet a story laid from start to finish 
in such a race, flying around the track with 
the dust-coated drivers, can be quite lack- 
ing in action. It may be dull, slow-moving, 
loaded down with a plethora of tiresome de- 
tails. On the other hand, a story dealing 
with a party snowbound in a ten by fifteen 
foot log-cabin, with no possible way of help- 
ing themselves, just nothing physical to do, 
can be packed with action from the first 
line to the last ; tense throughout and rapid- 
ly moving along to a stirring climax. 

What is this “action” editors speak about 
so blithely? Probably every editor would 
give you a different definition for it—and 
be quite correct. Action depends upon the 
individual magazine: for a magazine pre- 
ferring psychological or problem stories the 
action would be largely mental; for an out- 
door magazine the action would tend to- 


ward the physical. For a plot story the ac- 
tion would be fast and progressive; for a 
character story it would be slower and more 
exhaustive, patiently developing character 
traits. 

Action is the development of the theme of 
a story, the dramatized progress of the 
theme step by step. For an all-fiction maga- 
zine such as Short Stories it is the develop- 
ment of the plot. Plot is the skeleton of a 
story, the outline ; action is the development, 
the filling out of the outline and rounding 
of it into readable form. 

By its very nature action is often likely 
to be interwoven with other story qualities. 
When mentioning the absence of action as 
cause for returning a manuscript, “plot and 
action” is the phrase I usually employ, for 
generally these weaknesses run together. 
Where there is no plot any amount of phys- 
ical movement is useless and meaningless ; 
no amount of violent movement crammed 


‘into a story that is plotless can arouse a 


reader’s interest—without the thread of the 
story which gives it a logical reason for 
being there action becomes mere extraneous 
description of movement. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, a good plot is ruined by lack 
of action; in such a case the plot is simply 
smothered by poor handling. 


CTION is not a mere description of 
movement. Were it so, any story could 
be crammed full of action by simply loading 
it down with physical exertion. The move- 
ment described must have a definite place in 
the story, must answer a purpose more im- 
portant than the desirability of securing 
action. 
Action is not melodrama. To some writ- 
ers the more revolver-shots and the more 
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murders the faster the story is moving. 
Such melodramatic assistance does not give 
action; it simply makes the story uncon- 
vincing and kills it. Real action is at all 
times natural. 

Action is not a string of useless stunts 
dragged in to make the story snappy. If 
the action of a story cannot come out of the 
plot itself there is something wrong with 
the plot; anything which is imported to 
make a story move is bound to ruin it. 


"THE test of every bit of intended action 

should always be: does it further the 
progress of the story; does it develop a 
phase of the plot; is it a real integral part 
of the story, and is it necessary? If your 
“action” does not meet these requirements 
it isn’t action; it is dead wood—throw it 
out! You positively cannot clutter up a 
story with extraneous activity and develop 
action. 

The purpose of action in a story'is to 
make reading easy, to interest the reader, 
to carry his interest along and convert it 
into suspense. A good scholarly plot might 
be set forth in detailed account, so that the 
serious-minded student might analyze and 
comprehend it. Action would be entirely 
lacking, but so would all interest for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand 
readers. A good plot is worth the time and 
labor necessary to give it the proper action 
to win it the audience it deserves. 

With this in mind, take your story and 
see whether you have given it action— 
whether you have given it all the action it 
should have. Does the story start with an 
interesting scene, or is the opening taken 
up with tiresome chronological details or 
uninteresting preliminaries? Have you 
dramatized each scene to its fullest possi- 
bilities? Not overdone it, but just pic- 
tured it as it happened, as if your reader 
were there to see it transpiring before his 


eyes? How about dull descriptions; have 
you weighted your story down with them? 
Description is often important, but make 
it snappy; don’t let it impede your action. 
Description is an archenemy of action. How 
about extraneous scenes and details? The 
past life of your hero or heroine may be 
interesting, but it slows up your story to lug 
in a lengthy biography or to persist in in- 
jecting past scenes in which your characters 
have figured. Interesting sidelights, yes— 
but of no business in your story, which is 
about this incident in your hero’s life. 
Action is somewhat difficult to explain in 
the abstract, but its lack is readily felt in 
the individual story. Recently I read one 
hundred pages of a _ three-hundred-page 
novel before striking a bit of real action; 
all had been description, atmosphere, stage- 
setting. Perhaps this may do for some 
magazines, but not for one specializing in 
plot and action. Again I read a story in 
which the first half was very well handled, 
but the second half was told in the form of 
gossip heard from a third party—every bit 
of action killed, all sense of being there and 
seeing the thing done wiped out. It would 
have killed the story had not the writer seen 
the point and rewritten his second half to 
match the first and fully develop its action. 
Action is not a mysterious esoteric 
quality ; it is in your story itself, if you have 
a plot—it is there waiting for you to de- 
velop it. Waiting for you to bring it out. 
Not to cart some imitation in! If you have 
trouble getting action, study your work to 
see that each scene is doing its part to tell 
the story—and doing its best; cut out the 
nonessentials, get down to fundamentals; 
use the forms of story-telling that make 
your scenes the most vivid, that put your 
reader into the character of silent observer. 
Above all, be natural ; be convincing ; throw 
out the artificial stimulating devices—and 
before you know it you will have “Action”! 


Next Month 


An interview with Karl Edwin Harri- 
man, editor of the Blue Book and the Red 
Book Magazines, by Edwin Hunt Hoover, 
will be a feature of next month’s contents. 
There will also be another article in the 
splendid technical series by Thomas H. 
Uzzell, and other inspiring articles. 

Unfortunately, the third installment of 
Arthur Preston Hankins’s practical article, 
“How I Wrote ‘Cole of Spyglass Moun- 


tain,” failed to reach us in time for the 
present issue. It will appear in the Octo- 
ber issue. 


Mr. Hankins writes: “I have the install- 
ment already written, but it doesn’t suit 
me. There were four writers—all of them 
novel-writers—forgathered at my house 
last night, and all had read my articles. 
They had various interesting comments to 
make which I hope to be able to incorpo- 
rate in the next installment.” 
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Unconscious Technique 


How the Experienced Writer is Guided Without Volition by His 
Correct Mental Picture of Story Structure—the Outgrowth 
of Infinite Labor in Mastering Rules 


By William MacLeod Raine 


Author of “Tangled Trails,” “Man Size,’ and Numerous Other 
Successful Novels 


HERE are writers who seem to have 
been born with the technique of writ- 
" ing at their finger-tips. It is hardly 
possible to read Kipling’s “Plain Tales 
from the Hills’ or Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s “Renascence” without being im- 
pressed by the fact that their equipment 
was not acquired but inborn, a gift from 
the gods for which they did not labor so 
arduously as less favored mortals. Their 
unconscious artistry carried with it from 
their early youth not only something to be 
said but the sure and inevitable way of 
saying it. 

But Kipling and Miss Millay have that 
thing we call genius. Most writers have 
not. They learn how ‘to write in a sus- 
tained way only by writing. They learn the 
limitations and the possibilities of their art 
as a young painter does, who overcomes all 
sorts of technical difficulties of tone, color, 
mass, brush work, and composition by the 
study of his own failures and the success 
of others. 

I do not wish to discourage those who 
wish to express themselves by means of the 
short-story or the novel. But I would like 
to impress upon them that fiction is an art 
governed by laws to which its devotees must 
conform, 

Nearly everybody believes that he can 
write and is hindered only because he lacks 
the time, the physical energy, or the entree. 
This is the only profession at which dilet- 
tantes feel that they can succeed by the 
grace of God alone. The obstacles to the 
successful practice of law or medicine with- 
out years of study and training are obvious. 
Long hours of monotonous work in a pro- 
cession reaching to decades make musicians. 
Painters and sculptors lay the groundwork 
of success by continued patient effort. 


The young writer refuses to realize this. 
He feels that he has something to say and 
can get it said. 

No doubt he can—after a fashion. -The 
question is whether he will get it said with 
sufficient clearness, coherence, restraint, 
and power, with the proper selective 
shadows and lights. Fiction has its tech- 
nique that must somehow be acquired. It 
is something to be learned and forgotten, 
except as it unconsciously guides the 
writer ; if not forgotten, at least pushed into 
the background where the bones of the 
skeleton will not creak and project. For 
the mechanism of any art is disenchanting. 

One of the qualities which differentiate 
us from the brutes is our desire to express 
ourselves significantly. The impulse to 
write is well-nigh universal. It has per- 
sisted from the childhood of the race. What 
the young writer fails to perceive is that 
this impulse, flung into words, must be 
‘trained to definite ends. In fiction at least 
Pegasus must be harnessed to a plow. 

I do not intend to discuss here the man- 
ner of arranging words in such a way as 
to achieve beauty by the justice and sig- 
nificance of their use, by the sting of con- 
trast, by their truthful application to the 
dialect of life. Just now I am concerned 
with another and less stimulating aspect of 
this business of writing. 


RECEN TLY I read a first novel in manu- 

script and gave a good deal of time to 
its study. It has truth, humor, freshness, 
vitality, a well-sketched background, and a 
sustained narrative of interest. But as it 
stands it will not do. The writer has not 
sufficiently mastered the technique of his 
medium. In this particular instance the 
author failed to find a correct balance of 
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proportion. He let his minor characters 
go wandering off into interesting bypaths 
which were not closely enough connected 
with the main road of the story he was tell- 
ing. In football parlance, he did not follow 
the ball. 

This brought me, through self-examina- 
tion, to the realization that an older writer’s 
processes of construction are largely sub- 
conscious. Out of a reservoir of experience 
—to which no doubt his reading, his fail- 
ures, his limited success have made con- 
tributions—he draws without conscious re- 
jection and suppression the technique incor- 
porated into his stories. His mind auto- 
matically eliminates fascinating side trips 
that allure the amateur. Even in the de- 
tails of writing, selection and rejection are 


not always definite decisions. His expe- 
rience guides him without volitional deter- 
mination of each instance. 


He has a mental picture of more or less 
correct story structure which serves as a 
guide for him in composition. This could 
not be put into words by him. He could 
not write a paper on the subject and ex- 
plain just how it serves his need. But it 
definitely exists as the result of long expe- 
rience. 


The only value of suggesting this to 
younger writers is that one may imply that 
failures are not wasted. Out of them we 
learn the rules of the game. Writers ought 
to gain in power as they master uncon- 
sciously the technique of their trade. 


“The Thousand-Dollar Trophy” 


That There Are More Ways Than One to Make Capital of a Hill- 
Climbing Race is Proved by Contestants Who Solved June 
Wit-Sharpener—a Problem-Predicament for September 


AT ‘‘ great minds run in the same channel’’ 

was never more forcibly brought out than 

in the solutions submitted for the July wit- 
sharpener. The problem to be solved was as 
follows: 


Stephen Bullard, an ambitious mechanic, works 
in a garage owned by Jed Smithers in a popular 
mountain tourist city. Smithers is being slowly 
forced out of business by a prosperous garage firm 
in a location closely adjoining his. He tells 
Stephen finally that he has decided to give up the 
fight and accept an offer of $1,000 for his busi- 
ness from the rival firm. Bullard knows that if 
he could get control of the garage he could put it 
on its feet, and would then be in a position to 
marry Betty West, his sweetheart, whose parents 
will not allow her to become his bride until he 
has more substantial prospects. He induces Smith- 
ers to give him an opportunity to raise the thou- 
sand dollars necessary to buy the garage. Stephen 
has a little over a hundred dollars saved up and 
thinks he will have no difficulty in borrowing the 
rest. He discovers, however, that the influence of 
the rival firm prevents him at every turn from get- 
ting the money. Smithers allows him until after 
_ the great hill-climbing automobile contest which is 
to be held August 1st, to raise the money. If he 
has not succeeded by that time the deal will be 
closed with the rival firm and Bullard’s opportu- 
nity will be gone. Bullard thinks longingly of the 
$1,000 prize which has been hung up for the win- 
ner of this race, but he knows of no way to se- 
cure a car which will compete with the many pow- 
erful machines that have been entered. : 


Fully ninety out of a hundred of the contestants, 
in seeking to develop this story, caused Bullard to 
meet the owner of a car who was unable to drive 
it in the race and who allowed Bullard to drive 
for him, thereby pulling down the prize money. In 
a great many instances Bullard won this oppor- 
tunity through rendering assistance as a mechani¢ 
to a forlorn motorist. In many others he took a 
wrecked car, worked it over into a demon of power, 
and won the race and Betty. In practically all of 
these solutions it was felt that luck played too 
important a part. Bullard’s chance came his way 
too opportunely. The course of good plot develop- 
ment never runs smooth. ‘ 

First prize was awarded for an ingenious de- 
velopment, the only one of its kind, submitted by 
Ben H. Pelton of Carlsbad, California. (Seems to 
us we have numbered his name among the prize 
winners before!) Thefe is a story here, and it 
doesn’t require that the hero prove himself a power 
a in order to win, which is decidedly in its 

avor. 


First Prize Winner: 

Ralph Stirling, the rival firm’s manager, also 
loves Betty West. His machinations effectually 
block Bullard’s efforts. Bullard leaves town, but 
returns in a week accompanied by a man known as 
Bart, driving a long low, heavy-tired car, draped 
in canvas to the hubs. 

The supreme hill-climbing test is Wrangle’s 
ridge; notoriously dangerous logging road. Stirl- 
ing’s ‘Harlem Special’ had made the hill under dry 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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A Talk About Realism > 


The Triumphs of Realism Artistic and Not Commercial; Maga- 
zines Tending to Appeal to An Increasingly Lower Intelli- 
gence; Public Will Accept Only Sentimental Optimism 


_ By Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, Associate 
of Professor Walter B. Pitkin 


OU read “Main Street” and it con- 

tained so many obvious truths that 

you probably wondered why you 
didn’t write it yourself. The particular 
flavor of the book according to the critics 
was its realism. The stories of Sherwood 
Anderson have probably so puzzled you at 
times that you wanted in sheer desperation 
to shoot the author; the pessimistic tales 
and sketches of Katherine Mansfield have 
undoubtedly made you want to shoot— 
yourself! People who try to explain these 
authors shudder, roll their eyes, and gasp: 
“Realism!” Realistic writing has indeed 
become a cult, a “movement,” with some of 
the younger writers a religion. The stu- 
dent writer is therefore interested in this 
question: Exactly what is realism and 
what is its significance to his own writing? 

The word “realism” is used in many 
senses. For our purposes we will adopt 
the most -common  understanding—that 
writing which strives to tell the truth about 
life. More specifically and in more scien- 
tific language, the aim of realistic writing is 
objective rather than subjective truth to the 
facts about life. 

In this requirement of objective truth to 
facts we face an important distinction. A 
banker, for instance, who hates socialists 
and jeopardized dividends might honestly 
state his belief in capitalism as an ideal 
organization of society. His statement 
would be absolutely true to subjective fact 
but it would be untrue to objective fact. In 
his case his interpretation of observed facts 
would be highly colored by his interests or 
his emotions. And right here we hit upon 
the main. distinction we are after, the dis- 
tinction between realism and romance. 

Realism is a factual or scientifically 


sound interpretation of the world; romance 
is an emotionally intelligible interpretation 
of the world. Human beings respond to 
the world about them in two important 
ways: in thinking and in feeling. In a gen- 
eral way our thinking enables us to under- 
stand a given problem but our feelings 
about the problem determine what our line 
of action will be. A piece of realistic writ- 
ing is therefore directed to our minds; it 
presents facts in their more or less raw state 
with little concern as to what our emotional 
reaction will be. Romantic writing, on the 
other hand, is a presentation of facts cun- 
ningly selected and arranged so as to appeal 
more directly to our emotions and only 
incidentally to our minds. 

Now it is easier to feel than to think, 
and in this simple fact of psychology we 
find the reason why realistic writing ap- 
peals only to sophisticated and intelligent 


‘readers while romance appeals to every- 


body. Most people hate to think. It is 
hard work. The writer therefore who un- 
derstands the feelings and emotions of the 
great masses of people and will write 
stories which arouse these feelings and 
emotions is the author who has, as we say, 
“caught the popular car”; he makes his in- 
terpretation of life emotionally intelligible ; 
he saves the reader the labor of thought ; he 
is, in the broad sense, a romancer, 


GENUINE realistic writing is almost 

entirely confined to books rather than 
to popular magazines because the former 
find selected groups of highly intelligent 
readers while the latter must appeal to 
audiences of widely differing educations and 
beliefs. Sometimes a novel, like Upton 
Sinclair’s “Jungle,” Ben Hecht’s “Gar- 
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goyles,” or Paul Marguerite’s “La Gar- 
conne”’ will, because of the shocking nature 
of its theme or subject matter—thus giving 
it a distinct news interest to the masses— 
become a sensation and be read by thou- 
sands of only moderate intelligence. In 
the main, however, realistic novels are for 
the cultivated few; their triumphs are 
artistic and not commercial. 


ONE reason for the present-day move- 

ment in realistic novels and stories is 
now apparent: there is an increase in the 
number of citizens who are _ intelligent 
enough to understand and appreciate them. 
During the last quarter century there has 
been a very great increase in the enroll- 
ments in our colleges and universities. 
Graduates of these institutions are willing 
and anxious to do their own thinking; 
facts, new facts about life, have a distinct 
interest for them. 

Many of these same graduates, who have 
now reached the age of maturity, studied 
or read while in college ten to twenty years 
ago the realistic writings of French, Eng- 
lish and Russian authors. This cultivated 
a taste for such literature. This has pre- 
pared them for treatments of American life 
similarly factual and objective. 

A third reason for the present fashion in 
realistic literature has been noted by Prof. 
Walter B. Pitkin in his introduction to his 
recent collection of realistic stories entitled 
‘As We Are.” The very great advance in 
science, especially in the sciences of psy- 
chology and sociology, Professor Pitkin 
explains, has had a decided effect on crea- 
tive literature. The college graduate of 
today, states Professor Pitkin, knows more 
about life than Aristotle did in his day. 
There are two hundred thousand people in 
the United States, he says, who know more 
than anyone knew before 1850. These two 
hundred thousand are the readers of real- 
istic literature. They have themselves 
thorough and often profound knowledge of 
special phases of life; popular fiction built 
around the animal instincts is to them mere 
fairy tales; they wish more manly food, 
and they acclaim the author who can give 
it to them. | 

Concomitant with this situation is the 
very curious fact that this growth in knowl- 
edge of the very thin upper intellectual 
crust of our population has not seemed to 


flavor the thicker and tougher lower crusts 
of the mass of the population. With the 
rise of the realistic novel we witness an in- 
creasingly voluminous output of popular 
fiction more stereotyped, shallow and senti- 
mentally sickening than ever before. Why 
is this? The answer lies in the facts that 
the masses of our people are simply not 
being percolated by scientific teaching and 
that the popular magazines reaching out for 
ever larger and larger circulation find it 
necessary to appeal to an ever lower and 
lower intelligence. The knowledge of life 
possessed by the masses is still as remote 
from the truth as a fairy tale. Naturally 
they read only what they believe. 


ASIDE from ignorance there seems to be 
a mental defect in the average Amer- 
ican that helps to account for the fabulous 
stories of life that appear in our large-cir- 
culation magazines. It is variously called 
“mental laziness,” “incurable idealism,” “an 
inability to face any facts except financial 
ones,” by Katherine Fullerton Gerould in 
a recent Harper's. “It is,” states Mrs. 
Gerould, “an expectation to get the triumph 
without the toil, the reputation without the 
virtues, the fame without the achievement, 
the reward without the sacrifice, the knowl- 
edge without the study. In the particular 
sense in which we have used it, Dr. Frank 
Crane or Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter or any 
other professional evaders of hard, unpleas- 
ant fact represent Hollywood, as much as 
Jackie Coogan. It is not Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, that we need to be worried about: 
it is the Hollywood in the heart of us all. 
The little high-school girl from mid-Dakota 
who goes to the Coast in the hope that after 
a few years she may return, twinkling with 
jewels, to give her obscure fellow citizens 
the ‘once-over,’ is sister to the woman who 
believes that if she can find the right com- 
plexion clay, she will be an American 
Venus, -to the man who believes that if he 
will take a correspondence course, he will 
be truly educated, to all the people who be- 
lieve that if they buy a certain book, they 
will develop ‘personality—charm—power. 
“More and more, you may have noticed, 
the advertisements insist on the lack of ef- 
fort demanded of purchasers. We began 
with labor-saving devices: we have come to 
labor-eliminating devices. Once, we banted 
when we were fat; now, ‘with no hateful 
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walking or rolling or dieting,’ we grow thin 
to music, so pleasantly that the whole family 
insists on joining us. They are cutting the 
clay packs down to five minutes instead of 
forty. The cook is positively begged to go 
to sleep or to run out to a movie while the 
dinner perfects itself. Fifteen minutes a 
day of easy application will make you a 
desirable dinner-guest at any table in the 
land. You can learn professional dancing 
in a few lessons by mail. All you need, in 
fine, is to give up a little of your spare time 
—those moments when you would not be 
doing anything, anyhow—to become a Tal- 
leyrand, a Madame Recamier, a successful 
artist, or a captain of industry.” 


Now what chance is there of appealing 
to the type of mind described here by any 
realistic presentation of the facts about life? 
Some facts it will accept; others, those that 
contradict its sentimental optimism, it will 
not listen to. In discovering what these 
facts are that are acceptable and those that 
are not lies one of the most fascinating and 
important tasks facing the student of writ- 
ing. Once he has performed this task he 
has learned his popular audience. I have 
space left only to indicate a method of 
solving this problem. The reader can work 
out the details for himself. 


REALISM in writing is, of course, rela- 

tive. No writing, however meticulously 
exact to sordid objective facts, is a wholly 
truthful presentation of those facts. Our 
most romantic popular fiction, such as the 
stories of ‘Harold McGrath, Robert W. 
Chambers, Harold Bell Wright, and Gene 
Stratton Porter, have, on the other hand, a 
certain fidelity to the facts of life. Wherein 
do these latter fictions stick to the truth and 
wherein do they become fairy tales? The 
answer lies in the nature of realism. 


The substance of life, as it concerns the 
fiction writer, states Professor Pitkin in the 
book mentioned above, may be divided into 
physical, psychological and biological facts. 
Physical facts obviously concern those 
things that can be grasped with the five 
senses. Psychological facts concern the 
operations of the mind and can be compre- 
hended only by an understanding of the 
instincts, impulses and habits that make up 
human character. Biological facts reveal 
the relations between physical facts and 


, reader as being true to all facts. 


psychological facts ; they concern the deeper 
truths of human destiny. | 

Now a mastery of such facts as can be 
grasped by the senses is comparatively easy 
to attain to. Sound knowledge of 
psychology as it affects human conduct is 
a much more difficult matter; very few 
writers, or readers either, can claim such 
mastery. As for an understanding of the 
biological facts of life—here is a body of 
knowledge confined for the most part to 
scientists; the writers who reveal such 
knowledge in their work can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The greatest 
writers handle all three phases of facts 
about life; they are the great novelists like 
Meredith, Mrs. Wharton, Hardy, and Con- 
rad. The writers who handle physical and 
psychological facts convincingly are more 
numerous ; among them today are May Sin- 
clair, D. H. Lawrence, Booth Tarkington 
and, in lesser degree, Sinclair Lewis. These 
two classes of writers we may call true 
realists. They deal with life singling out 
its more or less sordid phases in accordance 
with their philosophies and states of 
digestion ! 


BY far the largest class of writers— 
“~ among whom are numbered the pro- 
ducers of the “best sellers”—is that which 
is fairly true to physical reality but which 
falsifies the facts of psychology. These 
writers are the pseudorealists. This title 
suits them because by their partial fidelity 
to physical facts they impress the untutored 
Such 
readers, not understanding or caring to un- 
derstand the facts about human conduct, do 
not detect errors in conduct in the people 
about whom they read. 

Let me give you an example. Take 
“If Winter Comes,” A. M. S. Hutchinson’s 
best seller of last year. “Everybody” read 
it, and “everybody,” including many of the 
reviewers, hailed it as a great novel, swore 
by it, wept over it, and, what is worse, made 
their best friends read it. When my friends 
importuned me, thrusting the book into my 
briefcase, I asked skeptically: “Does it tell 
the truth?” - “The truth! My word, it’s 
pure realism. Why, you know....” and 
then I was told about the hero’s idiotic trick 
of coasting down the last hill before reach- 
ing home on his bicycle, marking the limit 
of the ride each day with a white stake! 
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Tediously detailed unromantic physical facts 
like this fooled the readers into thinking 
that the author had taken equal pains with 
all his facts. 

Far from it. Witness the hero’s conduct 
when he returns home after the war to find 
his wife gone and his home occupied by a 
young girl with an illegitimate baby. Up 
to this point he was pictured, to be sure, 
as a rather impractical, dreamy senti- 
mentalist, but he had enough common sense 


Advertisers in the Student Writer 
| offer a variety of service to fit the needs of every reader. 


We make every effort to pro- 
tect readers from fraudulent ad- 
vertisers, and every month we re- 
fuse copy which seems question- 
able. n answering advertise- 
ments it is advisable to ask for 
references, and for samples where 
possible. The majority of adver- 
tisers will gladly furnish evidence 
of their competency, upon re- 


We believe it would be unfair 
to the majority of advertisers to 
refuse to accept their advertise- 
ments, and unfair to readers, who 
are entitled to know who is offer- 
ing service such as they require. 
But it should be ized that 


We Cannot Guarantee 
any service other than the service we offer personally. 
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to make a good living; he was especially 
concerned about the proprieties; he knew 
when to come in out of the rain. But now 
that he faces an unmarried mother and babe 
he is paralyzed. He loses his common 
sense ; he scorns the proprieties ; he remains 
out in the rain and seems to glory in being 
wet! The truth is, the author keeps him 
drenched in sentimentality in order to ap- 
peal to one of the emotions of the mob. 
Psychologically the whole action is unreal. 
It seemed real to hundreds of thousands of 
readers simply because—that is all they 
know about human conduct. 


HUS we have the pattern of the great 

mass of popular fiction, both stories 
and novels: a specious fidelity to physical 
facts, a sentimental falsification of psycho- 
logical facts, and a total absence of any 
sound_biological views of life. The result 
is realism to the untutored, sentimentalism 
or melodrama to the educated, and mostly 
vicious and corrupting trash to the moralist 
and philosopher. 

Assuming that you wish in your writing 
to create the best things possible in words, 
should you become a realist or romanticist? 
The answer lies in self-discovery; your 
talents will determine your viewpoint about 
life. Greater monetary returns can un- 
doubtedly be expected from romance than 
from realism. There is, however, no dis- 
paragement for this reason to be cast on 
romance. It is as “true” in its way to life 
as realism is in its way. Romance, de- 
clared Stevenson, “is the highest and 
hardest thing to do in words; the thing 
which, once accomplished, equally delights 
the schoolboy and the sage, and makes, in 
its own right, the quality of epics.” 

Most of the greatest modern works of 
fiction, those of Balzac, Thackeray, Mark 
Twain, Hardy, Kipling, Tarkington and 
Mrs. Wharton, employ the methods of both 
the realist and the romanticist. They se- 
lect those dramatic situations which by their 
inherent glamour “woo us out of our fre- 
serve,” and write them in a realistic man- 
ner. They are the romantic realists, They 
make maximum appeals to both mind 
heart. They possess the greatest gifts, are 
the most genuine artists. 
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Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


Opening Closed Markets 


UESTION: When is a closed market not a 
O closed market? Answer: When the writer 

- can submit something so altogether suitable 
as to be irresistible. 

In other words, practically no magazine that 
pays for contributions is ever entirely out of the 
market. I might go further and say that even 
the periodicals which have never followed a pay- 
ing policy—at least a large percentage of them— 
will buy an offering that is strikingly novel, sea- 
sonable, and of correct length. I know this from 
personal experience, for I have been the only paid 
writer in several cases—simply because I tried 
harder to submit ‘‘ something different. ’’ 

I do not wish to precipitate a landslide of man- 
uscripts, but I do believe that many writers are 
too easily squelched. I could, in just a moment’s 
thought, mention at least three magazines that 
have been telling me for a year that they were 
‘‘loaded up,’’ but have been buying from me 
almost regularly. All that a returned script from 
them means is that it was not good enough. 

Right there is the whole thing; if it is good 
enough it will stay—and be published before some- 
thing else already on hand. Physical Culture has 
held some of my articles a long, long time, but 
when I sent in ‘‘ How I Built a Gymnasium in My 
Dining-room,’’ we finished the necessary corre- 
spondence by telegram, that it might be crowded 
into the earliest possible issue. 

A certain medical magazine is supposed not to 
use anything but the writings of physicians, and I 
tried a long time before I could break in. Articles 
on sexology opened the door of this closed market. 
The editor had told me that he had piles of ac- 
cepted stuff, that ‘‘arrangements’’ had been made, 


ete.; but he fell when my shot reached his - 


vulnerable point. 

Take a technical magazine like Etude. Today 
it is practically a closed market for the writer of 
long articles, unless he is a well-known authority 
on music. If you are a general writer and not 
much of an authority on music, you could, I wager, 
send Etude 2000-word articles on ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Musie,’’ ‘‘Musie’s Cultural Value,’’ ete., for a 
solid year and never meet anything but closed 
doors. But if you know of any unusual helps for 
musi¢e students, and can give them in 500 words, 
your offering stands a good chance to slip through 
the keyhole; for that is what the editor wants. 

Unless you know a magazine you do not know 
whether it is closed to you or not. Very naturally, 
if a periodical uses nothing but illustrated 
articles, and you send it manuscript after manu- 
script without pictures, you are apt to get nothing 
but stereotyped rejection slips—and maybe, after 
a while, a ‘‘ring-off’’ note. I have had such an 
experience. Be sure to look out for that, and 
about the matter of suitability in length, before 
you give up a periodical as hopeless. 


Also, some magazines are behind with their 
payments, and they may steadily answer ‘‘ full 
house,’’ when they Bie: be glad to retain some 
of your offerings if they knew you would wait your 
turn for payment. You may or may not care to 
do that, but it is worth a thought. 

Outers’ Recreation has been practically closed 
against the general writer ever since the union of 
Outers’ Book and Recreation, yet Managing Editor 
F. E. Brimmer recently wrote me as follows: 

‘*‘T am returning your contribution mainly be- 
cause we are so heavily overstocked with manu- 
scripts that we cannot well afford to take on any 
more at the present time. Naturally, the single 
exception will have to be the manuscript which is 
very unique and extraordinary, for which of 
course all magazines are on the constant watch.’’ 

Give ’em what they want, and they will buy. 

L, E. Eubanks. 
w 


Why We Have Mediocre 
Photoplays 


RITICS and laymen who have become dis- 
gusted” with the stuff appearing on the 
screens of the motion-picture theaters may 

do well to stop blaming the producers and turn 
their attention to the abolishment of the inane 
censorship system. 

Under their present limitations the producers 
haven’t a chance to show what they can do—for 
it is the motion-picture censors who write the 
final versions of our plays. 

One censor—with power to say ‘‘thumbs down’’ 
over all the situations appearing on the screen, 
according to his prejudices, inhibitions, complexes, 
petty conceit, ignorance, and state of indigestion, 
would be bad enough. The situation is infinitely 
worse in view of the fact that there are innu- 
merable censors to satisfy. Author and producer 
must bear in mind that the censors of one state 
disapprove of this; in another state they hold up 
their hands in horror at that; elsewhere the cen- 
sors demand that still another phase of action be 
eliminated. No wonder the director sticks to a few 
namby-pamby situations that are known to be 
tried and safe. He dares not be original, for fear 
of running counter to some stupid prejudice on 
the part of a petty mind reveling in the exercise 
of authority. 

Bernarr Macfadden, in discussing this and allied 
questions in the August Metropolitan Magazine, 
under the title, ‘‘ Will Intolerance Become a 
National Menace?’’ very pertinently observes: 

‘¢With the advent of moving pictures, censor- 
ship laws came into existence. Many states have 
censorship committees which proceed to mutilate 
pictures that are presented to them according to 
their own ideas of story writing. In one great 
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ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED 


Misc.—Miscellany — fiction,|Ser.—Serials. 
werse, articles, personality|SS.—Short stories. 
sketches, etc. Tr. Jour.—Trade journal. 


Pub.—On publication. 
Ind.—Rates indefinite. 
Inc.—Data incomplete. 


Agr.—Agricultural. 
Com.—Comment and Reviews. 


Ed.— Educational. book-| Vs.—Verse. 


various lengths. ths. Good ‘rates—I1 cent up. 
Juv.—Juvenile. Rel.—Religious. METHODS OF PAYMENT | Pair rates—% to 1 cent. 
Mech.—Mechanical. Sci.—Scientific. Acce.—On acceptance. Low rates—Less than 1/2 cent. 


Rates Per Word 


LIST A and Method of 
Standard periodicals which pay rates of 1 cent a word upward on acceptance Payment 
Ace-High, 799 Broadway, New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Action Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts.. New York. (Fic., Vs.) 114 cents up, Acc. 
Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
American Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 


Argosy-Allstory, 280 Broadway, New York. (Fic., Vs.) 
Asia, 627 Lexington Ave., New York. (Oriental Misc.) 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (Misc.) 


Beautiful Womanhood, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Womens Misc.) 
Beauty, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. (Women’s interests.) 

Black Mask, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Fic.) 

Blue Book, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (Fic.) 

Breezy Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 


Century Magazine, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Misc.) 

Collier's, 416 W. 13th St., New York. (Misc.) 

Coloroto Magazine, Chicago Tribune, New York. (SS. 1000 to 1400) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Misc.) 
Country Life, Garden City, L. I. New York. (Outdoor, etc.) 


Dearborn Independent, The, Dearborn, Mich. (Articles, Rev., Editorials) 
Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts.. New York. (Women’s Misc.) 
Designer, 12 Vandam St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 

Detective Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 

Dial, The, 152 W. 13th St., New York. (Art & Music) 

D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, New York. (SS., 1200 wds.) 

Droll Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 


Elks Magazine, The, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (Misc.) 
Everybody’s, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Fic.) 


Field and Stream, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Outdoor Sports) 


Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 


Harper’s Bazar, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (Misc.) 
Hearst’s International, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Misc.) 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. (Women’s Misc.) a0 
Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. (Vs., SS., Skits, Jokes) 
Live Stories, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 


McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 
McClure’s, 80 Lafayette St., New York. (Misc.) 

MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (Misc.) 
Metropolitan Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic.) 
Modern Priscilla, 85 Broad St., Boston. (Women’s Misc.) 

Movie Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Photoplay Misc.) 


1 cent up, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 


2 cents, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
1 cent up, Acc. 

1 cent up, Acc. 
Up to Ic., Acc. 


Best rates, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
Ea. 

Best rates, Acc. 
cents, Acc. 


2 cents up, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
1 cent up, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
$20 Ea. 

1 cent, Acc. 


Best rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 


1 cent, Acc. 


2 cents up, Acc. 


Best rates, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 


Best rates, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
1% cents, Acc. 
1 cent up, Acc. 


Best rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
1 cent up, Acc. 
Best rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
Good rates, Acc. 
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Munsey, 280 Broadway, New York. (Fic., Vs.) Good rates, Acc. 
National Brain Power, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Inspirational Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
_ National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. (Travel) Best rates, Acc. 
New Country Life in America, Garden City, N. Y. (Agr. and Outdoor) Good rates, Acc. 
Outlook, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Misc., Rev.) Good rates, Acc. 
People’s Home Journal, 78 Lafayette St.. New York. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
People’s Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Health Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
Pictorial Review, 200 W. 39th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Popular Finance, 15 Moore St., New York. (Fic., Bus. Misc.) 2cents up, Acc. 
Popular Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Ed.) Good rates, Acc. 
Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (Sci., Mech.) Good rates, Acc. 
Popular Radio, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (Radio Misc.) 1 to 2cents, Acc. 
Popular Science Monthly, 225 W. 39th St., New York. (Sci., Mech.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Radio Broadcast, Garden City, L. I, New York. (Radio Misc.) 2 cents up, Acc. 
Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (Fic.) Best rates, Acc. 
Review of Reviews, 30 Irving Place, New York. (Rev.) Good rates, Acc. 
Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, Philadelphia. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Saucy Stories, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (SS.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Screenland, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Sea Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Sea Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. ° 
Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (Sensational confessions) 2 cents, Acc. 
Short Stories, Garden City, Long Island, New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Smart Set, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (SS., Nov., Essays, Skits, Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Snappy Stories, 9 E. 40th St.. New York. (SS., Nov., Skits, Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Story World, The, Hollywood, Calif. (SS., Photoplay Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Sunset Magazine, 460 4th St., San Francisco, Calif. (Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Telling Tales, 80 E. 11th St., New York. (SS., Nov., Vs., Skits) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Top Notch, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. (Startling Confessions) 2 cents, Acc. 
True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic.) 2 cents, Acc. 
Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St. New York. (Gossip, Skits, Society) Good rates, Acc. 
Vogue, 19 W. 44th St. New York. (Fashions, Gossip) Good rates, Acc. 
Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Woman’s Home Companion, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (Articles, 4000 words) 2 cents, Acc. 
Young’s Magazine, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
LIST B 
American Poetry Magazine, Milwaukee, Wis. (Vs.) No payment 
American Legion Weekly, 627 W. 43rd St., New York. (Soldier’s interests.) Fair rates, Acc. 
American Needlewoman, Augusta, Maine. (Women’s Misc.) 4 cent, Acc. 
Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York. (Literary Misc.) Inc. 
Brief Stories, 805 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (SS.) j % cent, Acc. 
Business Woman, The, 33 W. 43d St., New York. (Women’s Bus. Misc.) Inc. 
Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. (SS., Agr., Misc.) ¥ cent, Pub. 
Caveat, 625 Locust St., St. Louis. (Com., Misc.) ¥% cent, Pub. (Slow) 


Chicago Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (SS., Ser. up to 18,000 wds.) 1% cent, Acc. 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 25 Park Pl., New York. (Fic., only big names) Best rates, Acc. 


Child Welfare Magazine, 7700 Lincoln Drive, Philadelphia. Fair rates, Acc. 
Classic, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. (Photoplay Misc.) _ . Fair rates, Acc. 
Club Fellow and Washington Mirror, 1 Madison Ave., New York. (Skits) Ind., Pub. 
Comfort, Augusta, Maine. (Women’s Misc.) | ¥% cent, Acc. 
Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia. Pays only in prizes 


Daily News, The, Chicago. (SS. under 1500 words, Vs.) ¥, cent, Ace. 
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Detective Tales, 854 N. Clark St., Chicago.- (Fic.) Up to Ic, (Slow) Pub. 
Double Dealer, The, 204 Baronne St., New Orleans. (Literary Misc.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Everywoman’s World, 259 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. {Women’s Misc.) Inc. 
Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (Agr., Women’s Misc.) ¥% cent up, Acc. 
Film Fun, 225 5th Ave., New York. (Movie sketches) Inc. 
Folks & Facts, 717 Madison Ave., New York. (Society, Misc.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Forest and Stream, 9 E. 40th St., New York. (Outdoor Sports) YZ cent up, Pub. 
Forum, The, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Rev.) Y, cent, Pub. 
Fur News and Outdoor World, 370 7th Ave., N. Y. (Hunting) Inc. 
Gentlewoman, 649 W. 43rd St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) YZ cent, Pub. 
Golden Now, Elgin, Ill. (Rel., Child Training) YZ cent up, Acc. 
Golfer’s Magazine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago. (Golf, Misc.) Inc. 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (Misc.) Y, cent, Pub. 
Guild Pioneer, The, 9 Charles St., New York. (Amateur Misc.) Low rates, Pub. 
High School Life, 58 E .Washington St., Chicago. (Student’s Misc.) $1 to $2 M., Pub.. 
Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas. (Household Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Hollywood Confessions, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Photoplay confessionals) Inc. 
Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. (Househ. Misc.) % cent, Pub. 
Household Guest, 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. (Household Misc.) 4 to % cent, Pub. 
Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (SS., Misc.) $5 per story, Pub. 
“I Confess,” 1515 Masonic Temple, New York. (Personal Experiences) YZ cent up, Acc. 
International Interpreter, The, 268 W. 40th St., New York. (Rev.) 14 cents, Pub. 
Independent, The, 140 Nassau St., New York. (Rev., Vs.) 1% cents, Pub. 
Judge, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (SS., Vs., Skits, Jokes) Payment slow 
Literary Digest, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Com.) i No market 
Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly, Los Angeles, Calif. (Misc.) About % cent, Pub. 
Lyric West, The, 1139 W. 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. (Vs.) $5 page, Pub. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 4th Ave., New York. (SS., 1200 wds.) $3 per M., Acc. 
Motion Picture Magazine, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. (Photoplay Misc.) Fair rates, Acc. 


Mother’s Magazine, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) Low rates 
Mystery Magazine, 168 W. 23rd St., New York. (Fic.) Low rates, Acc. 
Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (Rev., Vs.) 1 cent up, Pub. 
National Life, 112 Union Trust Bldg., Toronto. (Canadian, Misc.) Lowrates, Pub. (Slow) 
National Magazine, Boston. (Com.) Little market 
National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (Outdoor Sports) Very low rates 
Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass. (New Thought) _ YZ cent, Acc. 
Nation’s Business, The, Mills Bldg., oa Te (Bus., Rev.) Fair rates, Acc. 
New Republic, 421 W. 2ist St., New York. (Rev.) Inc. 
North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. (Com., Rev.) Inc. 
Open Road, The, 248 Bolyston St., Boston, 17. (Misc., Young Men) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (Animal welfare) ¥% cent, Acc. 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. (Outdoor sports) Rarely pays 
Outers’ Recreation, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Outdoor sports) Good rates, Pub. 
Overland Monthly, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. (Misc.) No payment 
Pearson’s, The New, 799 Broadway, New York. (Misc.) $6 page; Vs. 25c line, Pub. 
People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. (Misc.) 1 to2 cents, Pub. 
Personal Efficiency, 4046 S .Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Success stories) 1 to 10 cents, Pub. 
Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Little market 
Poet Lore, 194 Boylston St., Boston. (Vs., Rev.) Rarely pays cash 
Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (Vs.) $6 page, Pub. 
Poetry Journal, 67 Cornhill St, Boston. (Vs.) - Inc. 
Radio News, 53 Park Place, New York, (Radio) 1 to 3 cents, Pub. 
Rythmus, 150 E. 34th St., New York. (New Poetry, Art) $1 line, Pub. 
Scholastic, The, Bessemer .Bldg., Pittsburgh. (Student’s Misc.) ¥4 to 1 cent, Pub. 
Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, New York. (Popular Sci. Jokes) 1to2Zcents, Pub. 
Scientific American, Woolworth Bldg., New York. (Sci., Mech.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Social Progress, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (SS., Ser., Child training) | ™%cent up, Pub. 
Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn St., ‘Chicago. (Outdoor Sports) No payment 
Stars and Stripes, The, Washington, D. C. (Soldiers’ Interests) Space rates, Pub. 
Success, 251 4th Ave., New York. (Inspirational Misc.) Good rates, Pub. 


Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th St., New York. (Rev.) $10 a page, Pub. 
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10 Story Book, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (SS., Skits) $6 a story, Pub. 
Theatre Magazine, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Theatrical) Inc. 
Today’s Housewife, 134 E. 70th 'St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) ¥4 tol cent, Pub. 
Town and Country, 389 5th Ave., New York. (Local, Misc., Gossip) Inc. 
Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (SS., Gossip, Skits, Vs., Society) 1cent up, Pub. 
Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York. (Travel, Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Variety, 1536 Broadway, New York. (Theatrical) Inc. 
Weird Tales, 854 N. Clark St., Chicago. (Fic.) Up to 1 cent, Pub. (Slow) 
Western Sportologue, 709 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles. (Outdoor sports) % cent, Pub. 
Wheeler Syndicate, 373 4th Ave. E.. New York. (Fic.) Inc. 
Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave.,. New York. (Suffrage) Inc. 
Woman’s Home Weekly, 601 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. (Suffrage) Inc. 
World Traveler, The Biltmore, New York. (Travel Narratives) Up to $25 Ea., Acc. 
Woman’s Weekly, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) ¥ cent, Pub. 
Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Com.) No payment 
LIST C 
Trade and class publications. 
Advertising and Selling, 5941 Grand Central Terminal, New York Pub. 
American Hebrew, 31 E. 27th St., New York. (Jewish Misc., Fic.) YZ cent, Pub. 


American School Board Journal, "422 Milwaukee St, Milwaukee. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. 
American Mutual Magazine, The, 245 State St., Boston. (Bus. Misc.) Upto5cents, Pub. 


Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. (Collectors Misc.) Up to 2 cents, Pub. 
Aerial Age, Madison Ave. and 4th St., New York. (Aviation) Inc. 
Arts and Decoration, 50 W. 47th St., New York. (Art) Inc. 
Baseball, 70 5th Ave., New York. (Sporting) Inc. 
Bankers’ Monthly, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. (Bus.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Baptist, The, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Benziger’s Magazine, 36 Barclay ’St., New York. (Catholic novels only) Inc. 
Billboard, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Theatrical) 1 cent up, Pub. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer & Stationer, 156 5th Ave., New York. (Tr. Jour.) cent, Acc. 
Catholic World, 120 W. 6th St. New York. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. . 
Capper Publications, The, Topeka, Kans. (Agr. Misc.) ¥4 tol cent, Acc. 
Christian Endeavor World, 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (Rel., Misc.) % cent, Acc. 
Christian Guardian, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada. (Rel.) Inc 
Christian Herald, 91-103 Bible House, New York. (Rel. and Gen. Misc.) Upto5 cents, Pub, 
Christian Standard, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Rel.) Inc. 
Churchman, 2 W. 47th St., New York. ’ (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Columbia, 25 W. 43d St., New York. (Catholic Misc.) Inc. 
Congregationalist & Christian World, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Continent, The, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Rel. Misc., Presbyterian) Fair rates, Acc. 
Country Gentleman, Curtis Pub. Co. Philadelphia. (Agr., ’Misc., Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Dollars and Sense, 110 E. 23rd St., New York. (Bus. Misc.) Up to 2 cents, Acc. 
Drama, The, 59 E. Van Buren St., ‘Chicago. (Theatre, Plays, etc.) No payment 


Editor & Publisher, 1117 World Bidg., New York. (Newspaper Tr. Jour.) $2a column, Pub. 
Efficiency and Personality, 177 Huntington Ave., Boston. (Bus. Misc.) Inc 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago. (Rel. Misc.) % cent, en 
Etude, The, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Music) Fair rates, Pub. 
Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. (Agr. Misc.) 4 tol cent, Pub. 
Farm and Fireside, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Agr. Misc., Fic.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas. (Agr. Misc.) Inc. 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. (Agr. Misc.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Farm, Stock and Home, 830 Hennepin Ave., ee Minn. (Agr.) Inc. 
Farmer, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (Agr., Misc.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Field, The, 299 Madison Ave., New York. (Agr. Misc.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (Bus., Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Ford Car Trade Journal, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. - Fair rates, Pub. 
Ford Owner and Dealer, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Ford Misc.) Good rates, Pub. 
Fordson, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to2%c., Acc. 
Foreign Affairs, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (Political Articles) About $1, Pub. 
Garden Magazine, Garden City, New York. (Agr., Misc.) Inc. 


Good Hardware, (912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
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Highway Magazine, The, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Highway Misc.) 1 to2c., Acc. 
How To Make Money, 24 Jackson St., Long Island City, N. Y. (Bus.) Inc. 


How to Sell, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (Salesmen’s Tr. Jour.) Ind. 
Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. (Tr. Jour.) Inc. 
International Studio, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (Art) Up to 2% cents, Pub. 
Journal of Outdoor Life, 287 4th Ave., New York. (Anti-Tuberculosis) Inc. 
Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. (Elec. Tr. Jour.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Lincoln, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to7¥% cents, Acc. 
Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (Catholic, Misc.) ¥% cent, Acc. 
Motor Boating, 119 W. 4th St., New York. (Mech.) , Inc. 
Motor Life, 1056 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. (Mech., Misc.) 14 cents, Pub. 
Musician, 2720 Grand Central Terminal, New York. ¥Y4 cent, Pub. 
Musical America, 501 5th Ave., New York. $3.50 column, Pub. 
Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave., New York. % cent, Pub. 
Musical Leader, 618 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Inc. 
National Printer-Journalist, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Trade Jour) 14 to1 cent, Pub. 
New Review, 150 Nassau St., New York. (Rev.) Inc. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. 


Ohio Farmer, 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (Agr., Misc., Fic.) Fair rates, Pub. 


Photo Era, 367 Boylston St., Boston. (Camera Craft) Inc. 
Popular Educator, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Poster, The, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (Advertising) ¥, cent up, Pub. 
Presbyterian, The, 1217 Market St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Primary Education, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (Advertising, Bus.) 2 to 10 cents, Acc. 
Progressive Grocer, 912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (Ed.) $2.50 page, Pub. 
Rays from the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (Rel., Occultism) Rarely pays cash 
Salesology, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (Salesmen’s Tr. Jour.) Inc. 
Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (Bus., Misc., Selling) Low rates, Pub. (Slow) 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. (Agr., Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) $4 per M., Acc. 


Sunday School World, The, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) ¥% cent., Acc. 
System, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. (Bus. Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
System on the Farm, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Agr. Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 


Talmud Magazine, The, 8 Beacon St., Boston. (Art, Literature, Jewish) Low rates, Pub. 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 38 W. 32d St., New York. (Medical) Fair rates 


U. S. Air Service, 339 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. (Aviation, Fic., Misc.) 4 cent, Acc. 


LIST D 
Juvenile publications. 


American Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (Older Boys) 1 cent up, Acc. 
I 


American Girl, 189 Lexington Ave., New York. (Medium Ages) nc. 
Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (Medium Ages Boys and Girls) Inc. 

Boy Life, Terrace Park, Ohio. (Medium Ages) . ¥% cent, Acc. 

Boys’ Comrade, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (14 to 18) ¥% cent, Acc. Pe 
Boys’ Life, 200 5th Ave., New York. (Boy Scouts, 15 to 16) - 1 cent, Acc. 

Boys’ Magazine, 5146 Main St., Smethport, Pa. (Medium Ages) Low rates, Pub. At 
Boy’s Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (9 to 15) Fair rates, Acc. 

Boy’s World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (Medium Ages) $4 per M., Acc. 

Child’s Gem, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Very Young) % to % cent, Acc. “ 
Child Life, 536 S. Clark St, Chicago (2 to 10) ¥% to 1 cent, Ace. “ 
Children’s Hour, The, Boston 19, Mass. (Boys-and Girls Under 12) Low rates, Acc. 
Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Young People) % to % cent, Acc. 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (6 to 8) About 34 cent, Ace. . 
Every Girl’s Magazine, 31 E. 17th St., New York. (Medium Ages) Fair rates, Pub. 
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Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Young People) ¥% cent, Acc. 
Front Rank, The, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (Young people) ¥, cent, Acc. 
Girlhood Days, Terrace Park, Ohio. (Medium Ages) ¥Y, cent, Acc. 
Girls’ Circle, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (13 to 17) YZ cent, Acc. 
Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Il!. (Girls 12 to 16) ¥% cent, Acc. 
Girl’s Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (9 to 15) Fair rates, Acc. 
Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) ¥, cent, Acc. 
Haversack, The, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Boys, 10 to 17) Fair rates, Acc. 
Home & School Visitor, Greenfield, Ind. (Ed., SS., Juv. Misc.) 1% cent, Pub. 
John Martin’s Book, 33 W. 49th St. New York. (Younger Children) ¥% cent up, Acc. 
Junior Home Magazine, 910 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. (4 to 10) Low rates, Pub. 
Junior Joys, 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (9 to 12) Low rates, Pub. 
Junior World, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (8 to 12) Low rates, Acc. 
Junior World, The, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (9 to 12) Low rates, Acc. 
Kind Words, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Young People) ¥ cent, Acc. 
King’s Treasuries, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Boys, Medium Ages) % to %4c., Acc. 
Little Folks; The Children’s Magazine, Salem Mass. Low rates 
Lookout, The, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Young people) Inc. 
Lutheran Young Folks, 9th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. (Young People) $4 per M., Acc. 
Mayflower, The, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. (Very Young) Fair rates, Acc. 
Onward, Box 1176, Richmond Va. (Medium Ages) Low rates, Acc. 
Our Little Ones, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Very young) Upto % cent, Pub. 
Our Young People, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Family Reading) ¥, cent, Acc. 
Picture Story Paper, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. (Very Young) Upto % cent, Acc. 
Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Under 12) $2 per M. up, Acc. 
Pure Words, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Very Young) Low rates, Acc. 
Queen’s Gardens, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Girls, 12 to 14) Low rates, Acc. 
Ropeco Magazine, 842 Broadway, New York. (Boys 10 to 20) 1 cent, Acc. 
St. Nicholas, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Children, All Ages) 1 cent, Acc. & Pub. 
Storyland, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (Little folks) Low rates, Acc. 
Sunbeam, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Younger Children) Y% to % cent, Acc. 
Sunshine. 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (Very young) Low rates, Acc. 
Torchbearer, The, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Girls, 10 to 17) Fair rates, Acc. 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. (Agr. Misc., Juv. Fiction) ¥% tol cent, Acc. 
Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. (Rei. SS., Ser.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Wellspring, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (Boys and Girls, Medium Ages) ¥ cent, Acc. 
What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (Younger Children) $4 per M., Acc. 
Young Churchman, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (10 to 15) Very low rates 
Young Folks, 1716 Arch St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) $4 per M., Acc. 
Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) Up to ¥ cent, Acc. 
Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (12 to 20) per M, Acc. 
Young People’s Weekly, Elgin, Ill. (Medium Ages) ¥Y, cent, Acc. 
Youth’s Companion, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. (Family, Misc.) 1 to3 cents, Acc. 
Youth’s Comrade, 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. ( Medium Ages) Low rates, Pub. 
Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) $3 to $4 per M., Acc. 
AUTHORS! WRITERS! CRITICISE YOUR OWN STORIES 
COMPLETE SELF-CRITICISM CHART 
Maproper form or errors. nique, and touching every element in your stories. 
pt Service—Satisfaction Guaranteed ‘il: A whole short-story course for 
Write for Rates Prepared years of experience in escent Story 
YOU WRITE IT WE TYPE IT | University of ‘Seathere Lee 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently .as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of con- 
tents. 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Valuable Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by others, The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable. 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 

must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 
In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a2 manu- 
script.: We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We guarantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The _ Student 
Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


The Barrel 
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state, for example, censors tell you just how long 
a kiss should continue in order to give it their 
particular moral stamp. In another state the story 
of Cleopatra must be changed to accord with 
modern conventional law. Cleopatra must marry 
Antony. Imagine, if you can, a mind so narrow 
and depraved that it wants to falsify history! 

‘*Tt is these censorship committees that must be 
largely blamed for the dull and commonplace piec- 
tures that we now find on programs everywhere, 
An author may present a story that is unusually 
interesting; a scenario expert may give every de- 
tail; but by the time the director produces it in 4 
manner to avoid the various ‘cuts’ he thinks some 
of the censors will make, and by the time the 
censors themselves get through with making 
‘cuts,’ there is frequently but little interest left 
in the story. * * * 

‘*And is it not about time for us to ask if we 
are not drifting into dangerous waters? We are 
erecting all sorts of ‘prohibitions.’ Certain 
phases of intolerance are growing. The liberties 
for which our ancestors fought and died are being 
taken away from us slowly, but surely.’’ 


NOTHER phase of the censorship brand of 
oppression is discussed in the same article 

by Mr. Macfadden, in the following language: 

‘*The so-called Clean Book Bill recently intro- 
duced in the state of New York was an effort to 
promulgate a devastating prudery that Comstock 
so ably represented. * * * 

‘*Undoubtedly there are books that we can term 
indecent, but they are usually read by people who 
are looking for that sort of literature. Clean- 
minded people would be disgusted with them and 
would not buy or read them. The harm wrought 
by such books is of little or no consequence until 
some shallow-minded reformer calls attention to 
them in his endeavor to prosecute the publishers. 

‘*This nation has become great entirely be- 
cause of the principles of free government that 
are guaranteed to every citizen by our Constitution. 
When we begin to treat our mature citizens like 
children; when we forbid a man the privilege of 
guiding his life with the dictates of his own 
initiative it is about time for us to beware where 
we are stepping. 

‘¢‘The minority cannot govern the majority in 
any country for an indefinite period. * * * 

‘*When people who represent certain reforms 
turn to the legislature instead of to education to 
carry out their ideas of thought and life, they are 
national enemies, and our legislative bodies every- 
where should treat them as such.’’ 

w w w 


From the Editor’s Mail 


669 WANT to thank you for the literary market 
I tip that you placed in the June issue. 

have received thousands of views from all 
over the United States, and quite a few that were 
available. It goes to show that your magazine 
reaches the best in the writing and news photo- 
graphing field.’’—E. R. Gammage, Animated Film 
Library, Westlake, La. 
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“Most Effective Course I Have Ever Seen’ 


Candid Appraisal of the Student Writer’s Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story Writing From the Pen of an 
Author and Educator of High Standing 


By G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


Professor Clark is a college instructor in short-story writing. He has 
written a large number of technical articles on writing (his discussion of 
“The Function and Management of Clews’’ in tbe April, 1923, issue of THE 
StupENT WRITER won him a vast number of friends); countless short articles 
for children on nature subjects; has appeared frequently in the fiction pages 
of magazines, and is the author of two juveniles issued by the Century Com- 

. He is one of the best known literary critics in America. His approval 
of Tue Stupent Writer training course is of substantial value. The course 
was developed by Willard E. Hawkins, editor of THe StupentT Writer, and by 
David Raffelock, associate editor, as the result of years of experience in writ- 
ing fiction and in teaching others to write. Professor Clark’s letter to the 
associate editor follows. 


Dear Raffelock:— 


I have just completed a careful examination of the first four lesson groups 
of your Simplified Training Course in Short-story writing. From that exam- 
ination I arise with the conviction that you have outlined the most practicable, 
the most teachable and the most effective course I have seen. 

Particularly do I like your refusal to be led astray in the wilderness of 
technical definitions and discussions. By stressing as you do the essential 
structural elements and the use of recognized models and formulas, you keep 
your course down to the bedrock of fundamentals and enable the student 
writer to grasp the bigger, more practicable elements in fiction writing. 

Pedagogically, your course is the soundest I have had the privilege of 
seeing. The assignments are so presented that they are stimuli to actual 
writing of original stories; they spur the student’s imagination and set him 
to work producing fiction. And your careful graphs and formulas enable 
him to keep his thoughts in the proper form once his imagination has started 
functioning. This insistence upon use of models, of the actual writing of many 
stories, of conscious, applied purpose in writing type stories for specialized 
markets constitutes to my mind the only effective way to present the writing 
of the modern magazine short fiction. Yon have here a teachable system, one 
that can be presented to the student writer and grasped by him to such good 
purpose that he can, if he have any innate ability, produce salable material. 

When to your lesson groups you add your own candid, competent criticism, 
I feel you have the most effective engine for encouraging and strengthening 
the literary talent of your students. It is a pleasure to endorse so excellent 
and so honest a course. Sincerely, 


Richmond, Va., June 16, 1923. G. GLENWOOD CLARK. 


The cost of THe Stcupent Writer’s practical course is nominal. More 
thanj 100 assignments are completed by the student and criticised by the 
instructor. terms of payment. 

For more iled description of the course, write for our free booklet, 
“Short-Story Technique by the New Method.” Use the coupon. 


THE STUDENT WRITER, 

Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
Method,” and full information about the Simplified 
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Classified Announcements 


Rate, 80 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words to 
of flve single insertions. 


TYPING, 5c poems, 1c per line. Carbon 
copy. Acres O. Hotm, 313 Gainey Bldg., ws Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED “TO SELL” with copy, 40c per 
thousand words. E. WaINNeR, 1590 Jackson St., 
Denver, Colo. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED in correct form 
ist. Rates reasonable. Guapys Frutu, T 


MANUSORIPTS of short stories, novels, or other articles 
vas. Write for particulars. Amy ov. MILLER, 560 


, Springfield, Ohio. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS! Have me correctly your 
manuscri pts and work for the publishers, Pend te a 

ey le copy of my first-class work and low prices. Warp 
ILL, 668 Broad St., Conneaut, Ohio. 


YOU CAN WRITE—while I type. Your manuscripts pre- 
neatly and technically correct. A personal 

en and all work guaranteed. For rates and particulars 
write Rorpen J. Tar.or, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPED with thou 
sand. P. H DeWeese, 1245 York St., = Soe 


MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY, TECHNICALLY and AT- 
TRACTIVELY typewritten, 50c per t d words; poems, 
2c per line. Carbon copy. Address NELLE SHarps, “Authors* 
Typing Bureau, Piedmont, Ala. 


Ohio. 


Succeed in Short- 


Story Writing 


You can ae to write stories 
that sell. Richard Burton, 
“the eas authority of them 

all,” will teach you by mail. 
He assists personally in the cor- 
rection of lessons from every 
student. Also offers Criticism 
Service on stories. His students 
lish Dept. have made thousands from their 
f * stories—one nearly $100,000. 
fon el “Story-writing is fascinating 
’ side-line work offering more 

“money, and advance- 
ment if you know the right 
principles. Costs nothing to in- 
vestigate. Free Booklet, ‘‘Short-Story 
poke and profit- -sharing plan. Write 


EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
171 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Burton, 
Head of En 


turer, etc. 


The best market news, with most definite in- 
formation concerning rates and methods of 
payment of the periodicals, will be found first 
in THe Stupent Warter. 


“AUTHORS!” A trained manuscript typist wants to copy 
your manuscripts. Work done neatly, accurately, ot 
and eapecial attention given to the technical requirements of 
editors and producers. Highest class manuscript copying at 
a rates. Rates, samples, etc. furnished on request. 
R. D. Coteman, Waxahachie, Texas. 


AUTHORS, have your eeenetote typed by an experienced 
rates. For further particulars write 
Wm. D. Russet, 1725 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED in appealing to editors. 
Minor errors corrected. 1,000 including 
14 L. Bere, Apt. 22, ose Sutter St., San Francisco, 


LETTER-PERFECT TYPING—50c per M., including neces- 
corrections one copy. ‘Neatness and ac- 

sample of typ Check with Write for 
‘typing. Prompt work. Ernest W. GiesE, Rosen- 
rg, T 


FOR SALE: One Hammond Portable ai one vee slightly 
used. Cost me $78. Offered for $30. Also one 

Autographic Kodak. Cost me $15. Offered for $8. ae 
faction guaranteed. Ernest Krarrt, Frankenmuth, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed, double spaced, wide margin, 
on best quality paper, punctuated, carbon copy, satisfaction 

ranteed. 75c per M. BessiE Sutte, U. S. V. H. No. 74, 
Gulfport, Miss. 


ALL MSS. TYPED technically correct. 75c per 1000 words. 
$5 and $10 monthly prizes for the ‘two best short-stories 
submitted for typing. We satisfy. Stertinc C. Hoxstos, 
Author’s Aid, Gordon, Nebraska. 


Prompt 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED CORRECTLY with cop 
1017 Elm &t., 


OatHRyYN Curtis, 10 


YOU WANT your manuscripts accepted. We will type 
them to meet publishers’ requirements for 40c per 1,000 
words, including one carbon cop: Revisions we correc- 


copy. 
tions at reasonable rates. Plot ns that will help 
Writers’ SERVICE, O. Box 586, Ogden, 


— COLLEGIATE REVISING AND TYPING BUREAU is 
of a University of Colorado graduate—trained in 

Eng. ish and Literature—and an expert, experienced typist. 
We offer to our author patrons only the best revising and 
typin service. Rates reasonable. R. D. 3, Box 220, 
ulder, Colorado. 


AUTHORS—WRITERS—Your manuscript typed neatly, ac- 
promptly and in proper form, 75c-$1.00 per 
nding on legibility. Samples. C. N. Hoyt, 1508 Bain- 
. Richmond, Va. 


“TEN NIGHTS IN FAIRYLAND” 25 cents. 
SW, 530 Kaufman, Dubuque, Iowa. 


a and short stories typed promptly, 
Miss E, CarrinaTon, 152 West 24th Street, To 


A. KLINKER, 


sonably. 

Angeles, Calif. 

TYPING, 25c per M. words; —~ rompt work. — 
at moderate Try me. Venice, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed. 
prices. Amy Faccart, 517 N. East Street, Galen N 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED CORRECTLY. Prompt service. 
40c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy. MiLpRED E. HasrTines, 
1451 Tremont St., Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPED, revised, criticised. Poems typed. 
Superior work—attractive rates. GrEYDENE, P. 0. Box 134, 
Jacksonville, TIL 


PRINTED MANUSORIPT ENVELOPES, outgoing and re- 
00 each, $1.50. Job Printing "reasonable. Harry 
Ricwarpson, Falls City, Nebr. 


“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. 
Simple copying and errors in grammar and spelling cor- 
rected. ge sample sent on request. Haze. B. 
ors’ Representative, Hillsboro, Iowa. 


Donatpson, Aut 


on bond with carbon copy. 


Minor 


roper by expert 
Straight copy 75c per with 
tions and carbon cop: ‘AvrHons” Service, P. 0. 
Box 1282, Tacoma, Wash. ; 


fon, Miss. Ava M, 129. Haight. 


WRITER, ATTENTION! Do you Want us to Help you to 
Sell That Story? We know how to type your manuscripts 
just right. Write us. R. D. O. Oampsett, 1103 Vine- 
ville Ave., Macon, Ga. 
ble 
| 
WRITERS- Have your manuscripts typed in accordance 
with the technical form demanded by publishers, I dl 
ive 
informa- 
lrancisco, 
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Why so many writers 
choose this New Corona 


BVERY writer has two big uses for 

a typewriter. First he wants a 
machine to produce neat manuscript 
that will pass exacting editors. Then 
he wants a typewriter to carry with 
him. The new Corona is an office 
typewriter and a portable typewriter 
in one—exactly what the writer needs. 


Portable—Weighing but 7 pounds, 


this New Corona can be carried every- ° 


where, ready for instant use. 


Simple—The New Corona has the 
standard portable keyboard, with 
right and left shift-keys, the simplest 
of all keyboards to operate. 


CoRONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


130 MAIN ST., GROTON, N. Y. 


Wider Range of Work—The New 
Corona has a standard 10-inch car- 
riage (wider than any other portable 
typewriter). It takes a No. 10 en- 
velope with ease, (the size used for 
mailing manuscripts). 

Durable—Corona is the only port- 
able typewriter with half a million 
users—the only portable that has been 
tested under all kinds of service for 
sixteen consecutive years. 

With all its improvements, the price 
of the New Corona has not been in- 
creased. It costs but $50, complete 
with case. Mail the coupon for copy 
of an interesting folder describing it 
fully. 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITER 
COo., INC. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
Send me your new folder 


No. 30 which describes the 
New Corona in detail. 


Name 
Address 
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OvpFiELD, 503 S. Nevada, Colorado Springs, Colo. — 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR WORE 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
tides Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises Mss. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. ; 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


If your MSS. are typed double spaced, send 
them to me for careful revision, 50c a thousand 
words or part thereof. Est. 1912. Write for 
further particulars and references. 

WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 


569 West 150th St. New York City. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 

ormer] nappy Stories. Has also been on the 

edi staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 

manuscri| are given Mr. 
tention. Send for full 

25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


SEND ME THAT REJECTED MANUSCRIPT 
If it is worth revising, I can revise it. 
Write for terms. 

R. DANNELLS 


Corrector of Manuscripts 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 216, Kellogg Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
New York Office, 
395 East 148th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. Book 
manuscripts, novelettes and scenarios wanted. 


Submit Mss. No reading fee. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly, accurately and prompt- 
ly typed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices reasonable. 
MRS, C. M. PHIPPS, 
Box 645, Silver City, N. M. 


A WRITER’S SIDELINE 
Pick up some Checks on Greeting Card Sentiments 


R. N. & B. J. STANNARD 
306 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Wit-Sharpener 
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conditions, but heavy storms make duplication 
doubtful. 

At dusk on July twenty-eighth, Bart drove 
mystery car from Smithers’s garage, still canopied, 
to Wrangle’s hill, stopped, wént to front of car, 
kicked something from mud and attached it to an 
eye, then started machine. The roar of the motor 
was deafening and the mud sprayed in clouds as 
the car shot up the hill over rocks and stumps. 

Stirling, from his observation point, was non- 
plused, and resolved on immediate action. 

Next morning Bart was haled into Stirling’s 
private office, and emerged with a check for 
$1500. 

On the day of the contest, Judge West, one of 
the contest judges, stated that Stirling had paid 
money to his son, Bartley West, of the firm of 
Bullard & West, not to enter the contest. Which 
act disqualified him and his car. 

As Stirling was passing the Bullard & West 
garage, where Bullard and Betty were seated in a 
long, low towcar, he asked: 

‘*Is this the wonderful car that your partner 
made the Wrangle hill with the other evening?"’ 

*“Oh, did you see brother Bart make that trip?’’ 
smilingly asked Stephen. “This is the car, but 
we were only testing out that quarter-inch cable 
over there. I had a truck on the other side of the 
hill and yanked him right up. The little cable stood 
the test all right. But I’m surprised that we had 
an audience.’’ 


The second-best solution, in the opinion of the 
judges, is that submitted by Willis K. Jones, 
Spinning Wheel Inn, Oxford, Ohio. Mr. Jones has 
introduced new complications which render pos- 
sible an interesting series of surprises at the con- 
clusion of the story. 


Second Prize Winner: 


Bullard buys a broken-down auto from Smithers 
with his $100, confident of his mechanical ability 
to repair the engine and mount it on a home-made 
chassis. Smithers helps him tune it perfectly and 
they make a midnight trial on July thirty-first. 
Then, sure he will win, Bullard demonstrates on 
the hill to Betty the next morning. This trial is 
timed by rivals who, afraid of their own chances, 
crash a truck into the car when Bullard leaves it 
beside the curb to go on an errand with Betty. 

Seeing the damage, Betty offers her Stimson car, 
taken in trade by her father, another auto dealer. 
Bullard spends the rest of the morning putting it 
in condition. 

Mr. West, driving his Noble car, has also entered, 
as have other. salesmen—all seeking prestige for 
the autos they sell—but Bullard with the help of 
a goggled passenger wins, West’s Noble being 
second. West, however, demands disqualification, 
since, by terms of the contest to prevent profes- 
sionals from competing, every driver must own his 
car. Then Betty, throwing aside her disguise, 
claims it was her car and 80 conditions are ful- 
filled. But she was not driving it. The judges are 
about to disqualify Bullard when Betty asserts 
that she gave him the auto. No use. She had 
claimed the auto as hers after the race was finished. 


Calif. 
| 
|_| 
**Greetings. How to Write and Sell.”. The o. o. on 
the Greeting Oard game in 4,000 words, with most com- 
plete Market List published. $1.00. 
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EDWIN HUNT HOOVER, WIDELY KNOWN 


STORY WRITER 


Now Criticises Manuscripts Sent to 
The 


CRITICISM BUREAU OF 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


TUDENTS of fiction or other branches 
of writing, and professional authors 
desiring advice upon their manuscripts, 
have always found The Student Writer 
Bureau of Literary Criticism authoritative, 
frank, helpful and inspiring. Criticisms 
have heretofore been handled personally 
either by the editor, Willard E. Hawkins, 
or the associate editor, David Raffelock. 
Growth of the magazine has made it nec- 
essary for Mr. Hawkins to relinquish the 
bulk of this work, and the rapidly growing 
popularity of The Student Writer’s Simpli- 
fied Training Course in Short-Story Writ- 
ing has compelled Mr. Raffelock to drop 
the criticism department in order to give 
his entire time to students of the course, 
all of whom receive his careful personal 
attention. 

In order to maintain the high standard 
of service to which our clients have be- 
come accustomed, we have secured the 
services of 


Edwin Hunt Hoover, 


who will hereafter criticise prose manu- 
scripts (fiction, articles, photoplays, etc.), 
sent to this department. 

Mr. Hoover is a successful author, best 
known through his Western stories, al- 
though he writes other types of fiction and 
articles from time to time. His tales will 
be found on the newsstands practically 
every month in People’s Story Magazine, 
Short Stories, and other magazines featur- 
ing the Western yarn. 

Just as it is The Student Writer’s pol- 
icy to publish articles only by men and 
women who speak with authority, it is our 
policy to give clients of the Cricitism Bu- 
reau the assistance of a real, honest-to- 


5,000-word manuscript is $3.00. 


DISCOUNTS FOR ADVANCE DEPOSITS. For deposits of $25.00 or more a ten 


discount from the regular rates is allowed. Example: 
If the manuscript is submitted under the $25. 00-deposit 


goodness writer, who will pass out not 
theoretical “bunk,” but constructive, prac- 
tical advice—one who has “been through 
the mill” and discovered the keys that un- 
lock the editorial doors, and whose view- 
point, at the same time, is inspiring. In 
Mr. Hoover, we have such a writer. He 
has agreed to set aside a portion of each 
day, after his creative work is done, to help 
clients of the Criticism Bureau with their 
problems. 


For the present, the fees for criticism 
service remain unchanged. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 


2,000 words or less. $1.56 
2 500 words or less 1.85 
00 words or less. 2.25 
4.000 words or less 2.60 
5,000 words or less. 3.00 
7,500 words or less 3.35 
10,000 words or less. 3.75 
Longer MamEnelipts, each 10,000 words.... 3.00 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service sompeees by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 
$1.00 
05 


20 lines or less (without typing)............-..... 
Additional lines, each 065. 
With typing, per line 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special velsranes to the better! 
of the style. A brief criticism and list 
probable markets included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand words................82.00 


Without typing, per thousand words........ 1.50 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP. 
ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and _ critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 
bon copy. 


Rate for prose, per thousand words..........$1.00 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 26c).... .01 


r cent 
The regular rate for criticism of a 


plan, ten per cent will be deducted from the $3.00 rate, making the cost $2.70. 
Making a deposit of $25.00 or more for criticism enables one to take a liberal course in 


fiction writing at reasonable cost. 
ALL FEES PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


INCLOSE RETURN POSTAGE 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


1835 Champa Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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Have You An /de&a 
ForA Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Money /p /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for fresh, 
interesting, true-to-life screen stories? Don’t 
think that you must be a genius to win success. 
Neither is it necessary to waste valuable time 
and money studying tedious, tiresome corre- 
spondence courses of “lessons.” The real 
foundation of the photodrama is the plot or 
“idea” upon which it is built. Put YOUR idea 
on paper and send it to us immediately. Our 
Scenario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
ip proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read and 
gladly purchase at substantial figures, work 
that appeals to them as being meritorious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human 
emotion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or 
experience. It is these really human stories of the 
masses that the producers want and will pay for 
liberally. Send us at once, YOUR idea of what a 
good screen story should be. You can write it in 
any form you wish and our Scenario Editor will 
carefully examine it and advise you promptly of his 
opinion as to its merits and how we can help you. 
THIS COSTS YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe 
it to yourself to TRY. 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photo- 
_ play writing that you would 
like answered. Most of the 
points whieh would naturally 
arise in your mind are ans- 
wered fully and completely 
in our interesting boo 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN T 
MAKING.” It contains a 
gold mine of information 


Aye and over fifty thousand 
aL aspiring writers have already 
=e: received a copy. Send for 

YOUR copy at once. It is 


entirely free and there are 
no “strings” to the offer. If 
you have a story ready, send 
it to us, together with your 
request for the book. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 


Suite 602-V, Bristol Building 
New York 


They still hesitate. Then she announces that, being 
sure Bullard would win and so get the money to 
establish himself in business, she had that morning 
married him and what is hers is his. So he fulfills 
the conditions, wins the race, and buys the garage, 


Elmer F. Baade, 1201 Broadway, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has devised a solution with a thrill in it, 
which the editors considered third best of those 
submitted. We question whether it is probable 
that Bullard would have entered the race with a 
machine such as is described, but that might pos- 
sibly be made convincing in actual development 
of the story. The ‘‘reward of virtue’’ ending has 
a rather familiar ring to it, but it is, after all, a 
logical ending in this case. 


Third Prize Winner: 

Stephen, encouraged by Betty, finally determines. 
to center the contest with Betty’s small model 
roadster and to trust to some freak of chance to 
give him an opportunity to win. 

On the eventful day of the contest a record- 
breaking crowd gathers at the foot of the hill to 
watch the climb. All the entries, with the excep- 
tion of Stephen’s car, are high-powered machines 
and he is consequently made the butt of many 
derisive remarks. Nevertheless, strengthened by 
his sweetheart’s faith, Stephen remains in the 
line-up and starts his machine up the steep hill. 

Though greatly outdistanced during the first 
part of the climb, Stephen doggedly holds to the 
course and climbs steadily. As he gazes toward 
the summit he suddenly sees one of the larger 
machines stop and then start running backward 
down the hill. The machine gains momentum until 
it reaches such velocity that it will arrive at the 
foot of the hill long before officials have succeeded 
in their frantic efforts to clear a path for the 
runaway car. 

As the machine rushes toward him Stephen re- 
linquishes all thought of winning the prize and 
swings his car into the path of the runaway. The 
crash which follows effectually stops the car but 
demolishes both machines and injures the two 
drivers. Stephen’s injuries, however, are of 4a 
minor nature, and wpon his discharge from the 
hospital he is visited by the president of the asso- 
ciation which held the contest, and is presented 
with a check for $5000 as a token of gratitude. 
The money enables him to make his dreams come 
true. 


Wit-Sharpener for September 
HE winner of the second prize in the “Pre- 
dicament Contest’’ for June, as announced 
in the August SrupenT Writes, is the basis of our 
wit-sharpener for September. This problem, de- 
vised by-Frank Dorrance Hopley of New York, 
reads as follows: 


John and Henry are twins, dress alike, live to- 
gether, and not even their friends can tell them 
apart. John is a doctor and Henry keeps a small 
store. John is wrongly accused of murder and 
flees. In the woods he comes on the body of his 
oar Henry, who has been killed by falling from 
a cliff. 

John returns to the village, says the body # 
that of himself, and poses as Henry. No one knows 
the difference. 

A year later, a woman is badly injured im an 
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Pay $1,000 Cash 


and Five-Year Royalties 


to men and women of imagination, any- 
where, who can learn to write original 
screen plays suitable for Palmer Photo- 


play Productions. 


The production, release and exhibition 
of this first of a series of Palmerplays 
blazes @ new trail in motion picture pro- 
gresf, 

It is the first visual expression of an 
idea? for which this picture producing 
organization has waged a five-year cam- 
page in and out of the industry-——an 
ideal to which the industry first defi- 
nitely committed itself at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Motion Picture Arts 
in New York, last June, 

What is that ideal? 

Just this: That picture drama deserves, 
and if it ever becomes a serious art must 
have, its own distinctive literature; and 
that its authors must write directly for 
the screen, and in the screen technique. 

An easily attainable and logical ideal! 
And a practical demonstration of it will 
be given in the nation’s theatres this fall. 


Writer Shares the Profits 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation has 
for five years been urging the policy ap- 
proved by the Motion Picture Congress; 
and while the delegates representing both 
producer and author were agreeing upon 
this policy, the finishing touches were 
being given the Palmerplay, ‘‘Judgment 
of the Storm,”’ a photoplay built on that 
principle, 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation goes 
further: We pay royalties for five years 
to the author—advancing $1,000 cash be- 
fore the picture has even begun to earn 
its way. 

But we do not claim to be alone in 
encouraging the author: 


$10,000 Annual Photoplay 
Prize 


an annual prize of $10,000 for the 
oplay of the. 


And producers and directors everywhere 
continue to call for screen drama, created 
by men and women who have imagination 
and who understand screen technique. 


The epochal new deal for writers, now 
exclusively Palmer policy, is the profit- 
sharing royalty basis of compensation. 
We predict that the whole industry will 
eventually be forced to adopt this plan. 


And the Educational, Productions and 
Photoplay Sales Divisions of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation provide new writ- 
ers a fully accredited channel of direct 
contact with the industry. 

We train writers in the screen tech- 
nique, which does not require literary 
skill; we produce pictures from writers 
thus trained, and we sell their scenarios 
to other producers, 

But we accept for training only those 
applicants whose minds are instinctively 
creative. To the lifeless imagination this 
training is no more useful than instruc- 
had in painting would be to the color 

nd. 


Lioyp Hucues anp 
STEDMAN IN 


“Judgment of the 
Storm” 


From a story written directly 
for the screen by Mrs. E. 
Mippieton, of Pittsburgh, a 
housewife whose creative talent 
was discovered by the Palmer 
Creative Test; who was trained 
in the photoplay technique by 
the Palmer Course and Service; 
and whose photoplay was _pro- 
duced by the Productions Divi- 
sion of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation. 


Directed by Deu Anvrews 


Please see this picture. 


Ask your theatre when it is 
coming. 


Try This Free Test 


You who read this page 
doubtless have long since 
known of the Palmer Cue- 
ative Test. It is a highly 
perfected psychological di- 
vining rod with which we 
detect the presence or ab- 
sence of Creative Imagina- 
tion, Feel free to ask us 
for it, using the coupon 
below, if you have ever felt 
the urge of self-expression 
and wish to determine 
whether or not the screen 
is the right medium for 
you. With the test will 
come a fascinating 36-page 
booklet, ‘Finding Your 
Place in Pictures.” No 
cost or obligation, of 


Palmer Photoplay ery Save time by 


Productions Division, Sec. addressing 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. nearest office 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 

332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send me your Creative Test. I am to receive an 
intimate personal report on -—~ ability by your 
Examining Board, without ob! pies oF, cost. 
Also send me free, the 36-page klet, ““Find- 

Place in Pictures.’ 


‘ing Your 


Name 


Srreet 


C1 


‘TY. Stare. 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
TURN REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 


12 years’ 
a better 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


48 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


A complete service for authors 
is offered by 


The Story Doctors 


All MSS. receive the personal attention 
of MAGDA LEIGH, well known critic and 
short story writer. 

Sympathetic reading and honest oriticism. 

Address Box 141, Hollywood, Cal. 


Mid-West Author’s Representative 
Expert typing and minor errors corrected. 
Prompt and accurate service rendered. 
For particulars write 
C. J. HOGAN 


508 N. 25th St. Omaha, Nebr. 


“THE WRITER” is the only ENGLISH 
magazine of its kind. It gives all the Eng- 
lish Markets for your work, and up-to-date 
information about the British Press. Also a 
great deal of inside information for those who 

> 8 ee. use 
Westminster, England. 


AUTHORS! 
“The Proof of the Puddin’” 
ts in the eating. 
Gi trial and hall 
ve "proof of our 7" 
Authors’ Typing Service Bureau 
Box 114, San Rafael, Calif. 


AUTHORS who desire neat and _ efficient 
copying of their manuscripts will do well to 
write 


SIMS & SIMS, Authors’ Agents, 
Box 596, Batesville, Arkansas. 
Work promptly executed at reasonable rates. 


Reasonable Manuscript Copying 
Offered by a High School Graduate. 
AUTHORS’ INDEPENDENT BUREAU, 


General Delivery, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


BURNES & AMES 


Type your manuscripts and poems to meet editors’ approval. 
Special rates, 45c per M. 


439 E. Kiowa Colorado Springs, Colo. 


auto accident, and John (still posing as Henry) 
carries her into the office of an old doctor who has 
come to town. An immediate operation is neces- 
sary to save the woman’s life, but the old doctor’s 
nerve fails him and he cannot perform it. John 
can do it, but if he does he will reveal his identity 
and the old murder charge will be revived. 

The woman is nothing to John; shall he save her 
life Fogg thereby endanger his own? What’ does 
he 


ProsLeM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best, a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Winning outlines will be published in the 
November issue. 

ConpiT1ons: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly 
written. If stamped envelope (not loose stamps) 
is enclosed, unsuccessful entries will be returned 
with brief statement of considerations which barred 
them from winning a prize. 

Only one solution may be submitted by the same 
person. 

Manuscripts must be received by October 1, 1923. 


Address the Contest Editor, THe Srupznt 
Weitsr, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York, wants 
sogial, economic, and political articles with a cur- 
rent news interest of 1200 to 2500 words in length. 
‘*We pay on publication at one cent a word and 
up,’’ announces Oswald Garrison Villard, editor. 


Hughes Massie & Co., literary agents of London 
and New York, write: ‘‘It is now almost futile to 
attempt to sell the English serial rights of stories 
that have already appeared in America. English 
editors are inundated with old American material, 
and they are refusing to consider it.’’ New and 
unpublished stories are, of course, not affected by 
this situation. 


Snappy Stories, 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York, 
‘tis using gay and lively fiction, while Live Stories, 
same address, is using strong and dramatic sex 
stories,’’ writes C. L. Edholm, editor of Live 
Stories. ‘‘Stories submitted to either of our 
magazines are considered for both.’’ 


Caveat, 625 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
pays at one-quarter a cent and up on the twentieth 
of the month following publication, according to 
G. E. Merrick, editor, who states: ‘‘ We are in the 
market for special articles on current events, 1000 
to 1800 words} a few short stories, 1200 to 4000 
words; a few editorials, 300 to 700 words; an 
occasional joke or skit from 200 to 500 words. 
We want clean and wholesome fiction, no sex prob- 
lems or anything suggestive. We do not use 
novelettes or serials.’? Contributors inform ws 
that for several months past Caveat has apparently 
been in financial difficulties and unable to pay for 
material as it appears, although the firm is believ 
to be making an effort to pay out as rapidly a8 
possible. 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Oollier’s, Cosmopolitan, McOlure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
helped thousands of writers to 
values and editorial require- 
q 8 
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Benziger’s Magazine, 36 Barclay Street, New 
York, published quarterly, contains in each issue 
a complete Catholic novel of 70,000 to 120,000 
words. The editors do not state what remuneration 
is made to authors. 


The New York Clipper, America’s oldest 
theatrical magazine, has been taken over by 
Variety, 1536 Broadway, New York. Under the 
new management the Clipper will use only material 
devoted to outdoor amusements, open air enter- 
tainments and sports. 


Billboard, 25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the editorship of A. C. Hartman, expresses 
a desire for ‘‘special articles, constructive and 
instructive, on theatrical or amusement subjects 
from 1000 to 2500 words in length,’’ for which he 
states he pays one cent up on publication. Bill- 
board does not use fiction. 


Outing, 239 Fourth Avenue, New York, has been 
discontinued. 

Contemporary Verse, Logan Post Office, Phila- 
delphia, announces that it is closed for the con- 
sideration of manuscripts until October 1. 

Theatre Magazine has moved from 8 W. Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York, to 2 W. Forty-fifth 
Street. 

The New Magazine, 80 Nelson Street, Toronto, 
Canada, has gone out of existence. A Toronto 
correspondent states that it had one issue and 
crashed early, and there is little chance that 
authors who submitted manuscripts will secure 
their return. 

Boni & Liveright, book publishers, formerly at 
105 W. Fortieth Street, are now at 61 W. Forty- 
eighth Street, New York. 

Town Life, Rm. 12, Commercial National Bank 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio, pays on acceptance at in- 
definite rates, according to a statement from the 
editors. It wants short, snappy sport stories from 
1000 to 1500 words, satire, art (with photos) and 
comedy on club and society life. It also uses 
jokes, skits, anecdotes, and short and humorous 
verse. 

Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
desires articles and short stories of 1000 to 2500 
words in length, and novelettes with a musical 
theme. Payment is made on publication, at about 
one-quarter cent a word. 


Writers, Convince Yourselves! 


I can offer you “Quality Backed by Service” in 
manuscript preparation. Why not have your short 
story, scenario, or photoplay set up right? Correct 
form observed. Promptness and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for terms and samples. State 
whether photoplay, story, etc. 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 


4728 Carpenter Ave. New York City. 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS 3] 


Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 
ust ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 
. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 
J ypewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 
2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 
AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. |, Aurora, til. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICD 
of Fiction Writing: 

TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 

WRITING—Dowst ..........-. ...Price $1.75 
88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 

BY WRITING 1,30 
THE WRITER’S BOOK......................Price 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 

Price 1.50 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price .65 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD Price .70 


HOW TO BE A REPORTER......Price .25 
WHAT EDITORS WANT Price  .25 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 


MANUSCRIPTS $2.50 
For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 
es, essa 
sentiments and mottoes, en plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 
More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 
More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specioally shown. 
articles wu Verse writing, and Trade 
Special pon ting 


A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 
Departments lain Juvenile, Rel and 
Agricultural Publishers ; Or- 
gans. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, 
Franklin, Ohlo. 
“Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 

Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 
For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 
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- THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT 
BOOKS FOR THE FICTION WRITER 


Critic and Editor HELPS FOR STUD ENT WRI Willard E. Hawkins 


Editor 
The Student Writer 
The following criticism by the former editor of Field and Stream. who is also a popular 
author of short-stories and novels, expresses the claim of the book to a place in every library: 


Dear Hawkins:— 
I sat up half of last night reading your book “Helps for Student Writers.” It is a whale! 


I have read nearly all of them, but none as meaty as yours. When a man who has been writ- 
ing fourteen years tells you he can get a lot of good stuff out of your book, that book is going 
ome Of a truth thou art my father and my mother, O raj! May The Presence live a thou- 
sand lives! : 

And now I’m going to slam your title. Too modest. My own reaction te it was, ‘“H’m, 
something for the rank beginner; but I’ll have to order it, because it is his book.” So down 
it went. on my list, but I had no idea what a really splendid thing I was ordering. Other writers 
on the subject tell us the same old bunk about Hawthorne and Poe, but they give their screed 
an authoritative title, ‘‘The Short-Story,’’ “The Art of the Short-Story,” etc.,.and down it 

‘oes in catalogues as one of the standard works. How often have we pros. bought such books, 
oping that there might be something new in them to help us in our work! Only to find that 
their authors know absolutely nothing about a short-story. 

Along comes Hawkins, with strictly modern dope, trenchant analysis, clear illustration of 
your points, up-to-date subject matter—and what do you do? Title your work, “Helps for 
Student Writers’’—durn ye! That title scares off the pro., who really needs your book, for he 
has seen these “helps’”’ before. What to do? Ditch your title; sit up several nights devising 
a really good one. You have plenty to tell Bedford-Jones and Robert Chambers alike. Your 
chapters on repression hit me pretty . My best critic, my father, is always banging me 
about extravagance of , but it took you to show me by concrete example where I have 
been stepping over the line. A thousand salaams. WARREN HASTINGS MILLER. 


Substantial Cloth Binding, Postpaid, $1.50. 


A Book by 


A Book by a Famous Editor . A Book by a Successful Author 
FUNDAMENTALS OF The Fiction Business 
FICTION WRITING 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman J 
(Editor of Adventure Magazine) The author is one of the most prolific popular 
writers of the day. He is credited with selling on A 
One of the most encouraging and practical books || an average more than 800,000 words in a year— rT 
ever published for the writer. It is aimed directly || has a score or more of published books to his credit, 
at the faults that are the chief causes of rejection || more than a hundred book-length novels, as many 8 
by magazine editors and book publishers. Makes || novelettes, and hundreds of short-stories. hi 
clear the editorial standards of judging fiction. Few authors would have written “The Fiction 
Mr. Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to the |! Business” even if they could, thereby revealing their 
utmost simplicity. ‘Creating the illusion’’ he calls secrets of literary craftsmanship. If the author pt 
it. From this standpoint he unfolds a satisfying || nolas certain unorthodox theories about writing— us 
system for the guidance of writers. Fully grasping as he does—they may be justified by the emi- 
Mr. Hoffman’s fundamental idea, the author needs nently practical argument of their success 1g 
no other technique. ‘I make it the basis of this e Ti be 
book,” he states, “‘because it offers what seems at There is more meat worth chewing and digest- 
resent the angle of approach m a each- || ing in H. Bedford-Jones’s ‘The Fiction Business’ of 
t g pproac ost needed in t 
ng the successful writing of stories, in correcting || than any other book on the subject that has ever te 
the faults most common and most fatal, and in || fallen into my hands.”—J. FRANK DAVIS. 
‘let cama authors with a consistent and compre- “TI don’t know of anybody as well qualified by 
ensive theory that they can apply to their needs rience and gumption as Mr. Bedford-Jones to St 
- and problems as these arise. It is a return to th tell the truth about the business of writing Se 
solid foundation of underlying elementals . . .” || selling popular magazine fiction. He has wiped off 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., writes: ‘Mr. Hoffman’s || a whole lot of utter bosh heretofore smearing the Wr 
power for helpfulness is bound to be immense. || profession of making and vending popular ‘litera- on 
hen a manuscript comes back, the writer wants || ture.’ ‘The Fiction Business’ is the truth and noth- h 
not a rejection slip, but a letter from the editor. || ing but the truth.”"—-EDWIN L. SABIN. the 
Here is the letter, all right. It’s a letter that will “There has long been a need for just such a book tio 
surely tell him what ails the rejected story—if he || from the pen of a practical man and I think rd ex] 
have the courage and the self-critical eye to recog- || opus fills the bill more than adequately.” ‘A- ¢0 
nize the diagnosis in his particular case.”’ VUS ROY COHEN. I 
Partial list of Chapter titles: Creating the Illu- Conténts: “Can I Write Stories?” Going About exc 
sion; Your Readers; Distractions; Clearness; Over- || 1.The Amateur’s Chance; What to Write; Doing cei 
strain; Convincingness; Holding the Reader; Pleas- || the Work; Plot; The Deadly Sin; Story Construction; | tho 
ing the Reader; Plot and Structure; Character; In- || Rewriting: Your Manuscript; ‘The Piction Market; 
dividuality vs. Technique; The Reader and His || pitfalis: Honesty and Suggestion; Something New Tea 
Imagination; The Place of Action in Fiction; Adap- || About the Booklen h; Hack Writing; Are Editors It | 
tation of Style to Material; Your Manuscripts and || Human? Material; Literature; Prices Paid for Fic- I 
the Editors. tion; Trade Names; Costs and Language; New | _ 
Standard binding, 248 pages, Postpaid, $1.65 || York. Art Covers, Postpaid, $1.00 fr 
Te 
SAVE MONEY BY THESE With a Year’s Subscription to The Student up 
COMBINATION ORDERS writer he 
Fundamentals and Fiction Business (Value $2.65).$2.40 $3.50 Order from Ley 
Fundamentals and Helps (Value $3.15)... 2.65 3.75 The Student Writer Press infh 
Fiction Business and — (Value $2.50) 2.25 3.35 e en riter teri 
All three books (Value $4.15) 3.50 4.50| 1835 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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A Personal Course In Literary Technique 


The task of literary technique is difficult, but it is not impossible. 
The method of procedure must be precisely the same as that followed by 


all serious students of the other fine arts. 


The latter have their appren- 


ticeships in anatomy, fugue writing, and colors; we must now postulate the 
same thing for the serious student of letters. 
From Narrative Technique by THomas H. UzzE.L, 


The inspiration of all the university teaching, text-book writers and editorial 
guidance given by Professor Walter B. Pitkin and his associate, Thomas H. 
Uzzell, former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, is expressed in the above 
quotation from Mr. Uzzell’s new book. Literary success demands that the 


writer have something to say and also a deep interest in the art—these things 
cannot be taught. Professor Pitkin and Mr. Uzzell believe, however, that every 
literary artist must and does undergo at some time a thorough course in technical 
training. They offer an apprenticeship of this kind to all writers who wish it 


either in resident work or by mail. 


In this collaboration there are no formal questionaires, no fixed routine. 
The fee for the first term of four months is $50, ten dollars payable on. enroll- 


ment. 


Walter B. Pitkin 


If you are interested you are invited to write for an application blank. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Bookseller, Newsdealer & Stationer, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is in the market for articles 
100 to 500 words in length, of interest to book- 
sellers and stationers. Payment is made at one- 
half cent a word on acceptance. 


Magnificat, 435 Union Street, Manchester, N. H., 
published by the Sisters of Mercy, is a monthly 
using stories of about 3000 words and articles of 
1500 to 2000 words. Contributions do not have to 
be of a strictly religious character, but must be 
of high moral tone. Payment is about one-half 
cent a word on acceptance. 


Today’s Housewife, formerly at 18 E. Eighteenth 
Street, New York, is now located at 134 E. 
Seventieth Street, New York. One contributor 
writes, ‘‘Today’s Housewife made me an offer 
on a story and I accepted it. Five months later 
the story, edited, was returned to me with a rejec- 
tion slip. I wrote asking for the courtesy of an 
explanation, but received no reply.’’? Another 
contributor tells of a similar experience with the 
exception that the magazine claimed it had re- 
ceived no acceptance of the offer from her, al- 
though she states that she sent one, and for that 
reason the manuscript was returned to her after 
it had been held for five months. 

Metropolitan Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, in an editorial statement claims that the 

pages of manuscripts are removed and 
tetyped without the author’s name, on their re- 
celpt, so that the glamour of a well-known name 
which may be attached to the story will have no 
influence on the manuscript readers, and thus ma- 


terial may be judged strictly on its merits. 


STORIES OF ANY KIND 
Punctuated, revised and typed at a cost that 
you can well afford to pay. All your work con- 
tracted for at reasonable rates. 

Chas. Sargent 


Stamford, Tex. 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


Have you a Thesis, Novel, Short Story or Poem 
or anything else in that line, which you would 
like to have neatly and accurately copied? 
Address 
L. MABEL HEYWOOD, AMANUENSIS, 
712 Huron Ave., Port Huron, Mich., 

for particulars. Seven years’ experience proof 
reading and typing. 


When In Need of Competent Typing 


send your manuscripts to me. I have made a specialty 
of this work, and can assure writers that I will give 
satisfaction. Terms very reasonable. Let me hear from 
you, please, when you have a manuscript to be typed. 


Stella M. Kerr, Authors’ Representative 
Mazomanie, Wisconsin. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Typewriter Ribbons, 60c; Bond Typewriter Paper, 


$2.00 per 1,000 sheets; Carbon Paper, $1.00 per 100 
sheets. 
home use. 


A thousand other articles for office and 
Write for list. 


SOUTHERN STATIONERY STORE, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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Phone Main 5810 


A Snapshot Taken in Moss Rock at Sunrise, July 29. 


_ Moss Rock Vista 


on the western slope of beautiful 


Genesee Mountain Park 


MOSS ROCK offers you a mountain home within sub- 
urban distance. A mountain cabin amidst the pines, less 
than twenty miles from the heart of the city, with a view 
of the Snowy Range, on Mountain Parks road. These 
lots are heavily wooded and have abundant spring 
water. 


Peaceful Seclusion Without Isolation 
LOTS 25x120 feet. $75.00 EACH. Easy Terms. 


These lots advance to $250.00 a pair on September Ist, when we 
expect to have the Circle Drive completed. We are arranging 
with one of Denver’s most artistic builders for a number of new 
cabins to be built at once, which may be purchased on the 
monthly payment plan. 


An advance deposit of $10 will reserve a pair of these lots for 
you at $75 per lot, if mailed before September Ist. 


Watch THE STUDENT WRITER for our next month’s ad. 
WRITE US TODAY. ~ 


GENERAL LAND CORP. 


Room 10, Evans Block 


Denver, Colorado 
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